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tion of MSS. poet w hichep I to the Library , Gudran tot the loss of hen husband Sigurd, 


Jilustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. By John 
Josias Conybeare, M.A., &c. Edited, with 
additional Notes, &c., by W. D. Conybeare, 
M.A., Rector of Sully. 8vo. pp. 382. Lon- 
don, 1826. Harding and Lepard. 

NoTWITHSTANDING the interest which we 

have always taken in the literature. of our 

Anglo-Saxon progenitors, and particularly in 

its illustration by writers who have published 

since the Literary Gazette commenced, (such as 

Sharon Turner, Ingram, and Bosworth,) we 

feel our inability to do justice to the present 

work, one of the most valuable contributions 
that has ever been offered to enrich this field 
of curious, antiquarian, and national inquiry. 

Indeed it would require: the study of the lan- 

guage for several years, and much investigation 

of its remaining treasures, to qualify any critic 
for deciding. upon many of the points which 
the diligence and acumen of the Editor of this 
volume, of his late excellent brother, of the 
tlemen we have named above, and of 
elin the Danish author—have brought 

to light and opened for discussion : conjecture 
must frequently supply the place of accurate 

data; the materials upon —— to form a 

judgment, with regard to earliest times, 

areexceedingly scanty ; and the rude memorials 
ofa rnde language, obsolete for centuries ex- 
cept in these written characters, furnish insuf- 
ficient grounds for certainty of decision. Still, 
~however, much may be learnt from a view of 
these remarkable documents ; and upon their 
mere surface they display a great deal to excite 
and gratify the curiosity of a country inhabited 
by the descendants of Anglo-Saxons, who de- 
dace from that mixed rece, even to the present 
hour, a multitude of their customs, their laws, 
and their very feelings. 

With this impression upon our mind, we are 
not sorry that our want of an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the intricacies of the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue compels us, as it were, to take 
simply a popular notice of the work in hand ;— 
probably, after all, better suited to our limits 
than a learned and laborious disquisition. 

The late Mr. Josias Conybeare, who was 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon Poetry at Oxford, 
from 1809 to 1812, in that capacity. directed 
much research to the subject which he was 
called upon to illustrate ; and after his retire- 
ment from the ical chair to the duties of 
4 Christian teacher, a benevolent and charitable 
object induced him further to pursue these 
literary labours. To his lectures originally, 
and to his subsequent inquiries, (to the period 
of his lamented death), we are indebted for the 
principal portion of this publication; but we 
have also to confess our great obligations to his 


m it and congenial co-adjutor could not 
have been brought to the completion: of the 
unfinished task. 


Of the remnants of Anglo-Saxon learning | Pruden 


and piety, the chief stores exist in the Bodleian 
and Cotton Librarjes, and in a valuable collec- 


brother, the editor of it, than whom a more |‘ 





of Exeter,Cathedral Leofric, between 
the‘years 1046 and * In Lambeth Palace 
there were, but we fear there are not, some re- 
markable fi its (the Battle of Fi 

for instance) ;-and in the Library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, we believe, there 
are other specimens. Consulting these sources, 
the late Mr. Conybeare produced that informa- 
tion to the world which appeared in the 
Archeologia, and Transactions of the Anti- 
quarian Society, upon the metre of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry, its forms, character, &c. &c., 
together with limited illustrations from the 
ancient compositions to which he’ referred. 
The present volume enlarges and explains these 
topics, and superadds much which was com- 
pleted for the press when the author died, and 
much (as we have observed) of high value 
which his editor has furnished. 

From the first specimens of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry with which we are acquainted, Mr. 
Turner thinks, on the authority of Bede, it was 
constructed without regard to any y wren ve 
metre, and written to the ear: Mr. Conybeare 
endeavours to shew that it was distinguished 
from their prose by the continual use of a 
certain definite rhythm, invariably trochaic or 
dactylic ; each line, or hemistich, usually: con- 
sisting of two feet, and the pauses always at 
the end of lines. He allows, however, that 
emphasis often holds the place of quaritity, and 
that lines of three or four feet are occasionally 
intermixed with the regular metres of two; 
which exceptions seem to us to bring the con- 
clusion very nearly to Mr. Turner’s definition. 
Alliteration, the extensive use of periphrasis, 
the omission of short particles, and, at a later 
date, terminal rimes (viz. during the Dano- 
Saxon period), are other characteristics 
of the Muses of our aneestors. The system of 
alliteration was finally carried to an excessive 
pitch, as appears not only from the examples 
cited by Hickes, but by some very curious ones 
supplied by Mr. Conybeare. The general re. 
semblance to the Icelandic and Teutonic 
poetry is very striking; and it may fairly be 
supposed that the systematic employment of 
alliteration was a practice entirely of northern 
or of Celtic origin, and though not unknown, 
yet very rarely resorted to by the classical 
prosodists of either Rome or Greece. To illus- 
trate this, we beg to quote the first verse in 
Icelandic and in Saxon of the Gudrunar Quida, 
one of the most interesting poems in the 


Eddaic collection, which relates the grief of 


* «It has now (in consequence, 
of, monastic after the 


of the ge wi bishop's literary Y 

's 3 are - 

served E the Mbvary of Bennett College, Cambridge; 

while a few only in the of the C) 
Exeter. The contents were chiefly of a liturgical 

nature, with ‘ions of the ey ay , Commentaries on 

a tone — oe Fate 

‘o only p 
tiquity. Of the inter per 





» of the dis- 
lormation) 


the church, at his accession, only a iopiviem. 
and decayed copies of the Epistles, Lessons, 
and Missal.” 


tius, and Orosius —It is added, that he eon 
ight-song, 


murdered by her brother Gunnar. 
Original leelandic. Saron Version. : 
Ar var Sat Gudrun. ir Sam Se Gudran 
| iz at deyia Gearwode dydan 
rer hon Sorz-full Sat Sa heo Sorzfulle Set 
yfir Sizurdi ; ofer Sizurde ; 
Zerdit Elon EXiufra, ne zearcode EXeoEXeofinz, 
ne EXindom sla, ne EXondum sloh, 
ne Queina um ne ymb Gwanode 
sem Konor adrar. swa same Cwenas odre. 
Literally thus :— 
“ Tt was ere that Gudrun 
Prepared to die, 
When she sorrowful sat 
Over Sigurd’s [corpse] ; 
She made not showers [of tears], 
Nor smote. she. with her. hands, 
Nor moaned she for him 
The same as other women.” 


But as we have stated that our review should 
be of a popular as much as of a literary class, 
we will here add the whole ballad as very 
sweetly put into a metrical version by the 
editor of this volume. 


« By her 
As, ’ 
Giyhnonadey she aaphinn ter, 


Yet no tear its anguish tells? 
Round her press’d a widow’d train, 
Cuieat eS 
. back long scenes . 
her own sad tale tected: 

Vainly thus to wake they try 
The soothing power ys 
Veli Se tat Seen aaa 
Stunn’d beneath sudden blow, 
Hardens, to itself confined, 

Nor opens to anothter’s woe : 
Hard and cold was Gudrun’s soul, 
Nor sigh would rise, nor tear would roll. 
Last did youthful Gylrand speak :— 

* Matrons, though in wisdom old, 


When youth’s strong loves are rent apart.’ 
With hui nethe yall Sigurd’s bier, 
en — 
love, look, G dear, 
lip thy warm lip by, 
And round him, as they stili could hold 
‘Thy.lixing lord, thine arms enfold.’ 
Gudrun turn’d—one-hurried 
On that much-loved form she threw— 
A moment view’d, where murder’s lance 
Had the breast to her so true; 
Saw with blood those locks of gold, 
And quench’d that eye so bright, so bold. 


» her heart’ > 
Copious xd ceo dower of, grief.” 
In the Exeter MS. already spoken of, there 
is a singular riming poem, in which “‘ the poet, 
bound by the double fetters of alliteration and 
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rime, has found himself obliged to sacrifice 
sense to sound, to a more than ordinary extent. 
The style is throughout figurative, harsh, and 
elliptical in thé highest degree : words occurring 
in no other Saxon writer, and to be interpreted 
therefore only through the medium of an un- 
certain analogy, are frequent ; and more com- 
mon terms are disguised by an unaccustomed 
variety of spelling. ... The rime is frequently 
double; and the poet, not contented with this 
exhibition of his powers in the accumulation of 
similar sounds, 208 in one passage (of nine 
lines) introduced an additional rime into the 
body of every line, thus :— 

Bald Ald Swited 

Wreec fac wrided 

Wrath ath smited 
so that every letter almost is fettered by the 
absurd intricacy of the metre. The identical 
rimes are not confined to the couplet, but 
extend sometimes to eight or ten lines.—The 
whole style of composition is analogous to the 
later systems of Scaldic metre introduced about 
the middle of the ninth century, in the place of 
the more simple versification of the Edda and 
Voluspa (which is altogether identical with the 
usual Saxon metre). It is probable that the 
knowledge of these more complicated systems 
was introduced among the Saxon poets in the 
age of Canute ; but they do not appear to have 
found a favourable reception.” 

This poem, indeed, is the only instance 
known to be extant of a regular imitation of 
them. ‘ The subject appears to be an illustra- 
tion of the transi nature of human enjoy- 
ments: this is exhibited by describing the same 
individual as first flourishing in the very acmé 
of pleasure, fame, affluence, and power; and 
then as a spirit tormented by the fires of pur- 
gatory, and a corpse consumed by worms. The 
conclusion points out the hope of translation, 
after these purifying pains have accomplished 
their appointed end, to the joys of heaven.” 
We heartily wish we could insert the whole of 
this interesting production ; but must be con- 
tented with a v small part of it. In the 
picture of his happiness it is said— 


‘* Scealcas weron My servants were saga- 
me cious, 
Scyl was hearpe. There was skill in their 


harping. 
Hlude hlynede, It resounded loud, 
Hleodor d i 
Swezl-rad swinsade 
Swide, ne minsade. 


Burgz sele beofode, 


Beorht hlifade ; 
Ellen eacnade, 
Ead eacnade ; 
Freaum frodade, 


Fromum zodade, 


Mod meznade, 
Mine fegnade. 
Treow telzade, 
Tir welzade, 

a a 


y 
Powerfully, nor did it 
cease. 
The hall vibrated (at the 
sound 


shone ; 
y spirit expanded, 
My happiness increased ; 
I was prudent among 


princes, 
And successful among the 


ve, 
Powerful in mind, 
And rejoicing in spirit. 
My tree flourished, 
My sway increased, 

a oo * 


Fruit blessed me, 
" Gold was at hand, 
around me, 
Silver was artificially 


wrought. 
My kindred were closely 
united ; 


Sinc searwade, 
Sib nearwade ; 





ion” The defective alliteration ghews thava line is here 


From ic wes in fret- Iwas brave in adornment, 
wum, 


Freolic in in-geat- And graceful in carriage, 
. wum. 
Wes min dream My glory was lordly, 


dryhtlic, 
Drohtad hyhtlic ; 
Foldan ic freoSode, 


My dominion illustrious ; 
I was benevolent to the 
land, 
Folcum ic leoSode ; I sang lays to the people ; 
Lif wes min lonze My life was long 
Leodum inzemonze, Among my nation, 
Tirum zetonze My condition in my do- 
minions 

Teala zehonze. Was happily supported.” 

Then comes the reverse—[we quote the 
original no longer, as there is already sufficient 
to shew the nature of the versification. } 

“‘ Bat now my breast is rough, shaken by 
the season of woe, nigh to stern necessity ; and 
he is tormented at the approach of night, who 
befere in the day was highly esteemed; deep 
fire now is wrapt around. ° we ° 

*¢ Thus now the world wendeth; fate sendeth 
[men to their doom], and feuds pursue them ; 
chieftains oppress, war-kings go forth, the 
dart of slaughter pierceth, the violent arrow 
flieth, the spear smiteth them, sorrow devour- 
eth the city; the bold man in age decays, the 
season of vengeance tormenteth him, and en- 
mity easily assaileth him; the abyss of sin 
increaseth, sudden treachery glideth in, grim 
rage grieveth, woe possesseth, every possession 
is deceitful, summer’s heat groweth cool, many 
things fall to the ground, the portion of strife 
aboundeth, earthly power groweth old, courage 
groweth cold. This Fate wove for me, and as 
decreed assigned it that I should grieve with 
this grief. And the grim grave flesh may not 
flee; soon as the rapid day hath flown, neces- 
sity seizeth in her grasp when she cometh 
nigh, she that hath taken me from my coun- 
try, and here exerciseth me in hardship. Then 
the corpse lieth, worms fret the limbs, and the 
worm departeth not, and there chooseth its 
repast until there be bone only left.” 

We observe that our author disputes the 
originality of Ossian; but his objections may 
rather apply to the interpolations, than invali- 
date the authenticity of these extraordinary 
traditions. Passing this, however, and a curious 
dissertation on ancient Welsh > we shall 
here insert a very useful quotation relative to 
the immediate subject of our observations—the 
Anglo-Saxon. The editor has given us a sy- 
noptical catalogue of all that time has spared in 
this department of literature ; remarking— 

** Full and complete critical editions of the 
whole of these remains, with translations, are 
yet indeed desiderata in our literature ; and it 
is perhaps scarcely creditable to our national 
feeling that these monuments of the parent 
speech of Englishmen should so long have been 
neglected; while in most continental states 
similar remains, in no degree of superior in- 
terest, have been presented to the public with 
every requisite illustration. But a better spirit 
appears to be now arising. While these pages 
have been passing through the press, an edition 
of Beowulf has been promised, by a writer who 
in his re-publication of Warton’s History of 
English P has proved that the philological 
antiquary will find nothing wanting in any 
work which he may undertake. An edition, 
with a translation, of Alfred’s Boethius has 
been still more recently announced; and the 
Editor of these hopes shortly to bring the 
Cxedmonian se in a similar manner 
before the public. The whole of the Exeter 
Mapuscript, together with the remaining minor 
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poetry of the Saxons, might easily be comprised 
in another single volume ; and if this were ac. 
complished, their entire corpus potticum 

be rendered generally accessible” be 

The leading articles are,—1. The History of 
Beowulf (MS. Cotton), first mentioned’ by 
Wanley 1705, and brought into public notice 
by Mr. Turner in 1805; subsequently, 1815 
published by Thorkelin, with a Latin transla. 
tion, at Copenhagen: 2. Fragment on the 
Battle of Finsborough (MS. Lambeth), printed 
by Hickes in Thes. Lingg. Septt. without a 
translation: 3. Fragment on the Death of 
Beorhtnoth (MS. Cotton), printed by Hearne, 
translated in the present volume ; the original 
burnt. Upon these narrative and historical 
poems, Mr. C. adds— 

“* The allusions contained in one of the poems 
of the Exeter MS. to the stories of Weland and 
of Theoderic of Berne, render it probable that 
these heroes of the Edda and of the cyclus of 
Teutonic romance, were also celebrated in Saxon 
poetry. The slaughter of the dragon by Sigurdr, 
or Sigmund, another cardinal event in that cy- 
clus, is also alluded to in. Beowulf in a manner 
which shews it to have been familiar. Chaucer 
enumerates the adventures of Wade and his 
boat, a fiction also of the same school (see Wil- 
kina Saga), among the romances of price: so 
that we have probably lost a Saxon n On 
this subject. The romance of Horn Childe, 
published by Ritson in his collection, is evi. 
dently derived from a Saxon original. And 
the same remark may be extended to the ro. 
mance of Haveloke (long supposed to be lost, 
but recently discovered by Mr. Madden among 
the MS. stores of the Bodleian), and to that of 
Attla, king of East Anglia.” 

Other poems are from Scriptural sources, 
such as Judith, Daniel, &c.; and others again 
are founded on the lives of the Saints; besides 
hymns and minor sacred pieces. ‘There are 
also the Odes and Epitaphs preserved in the 
Saxon Chronicle, and a few more (five) of the 
date between 938 and 1065. The Exile’s Com- 
plaint, given in this work from the Exeter MS., 
and some of Alfred’s translations of the Metres 
of Bowthius may be mentioned, too, as of the 
elegiac class. The latter, besides, afford speci- 
mens of the moral and didactic ; to which the 
Exeter MS. further contributes. Among the 
miscellaneous remains, the most prominent are 
the Song of a Traveller, (Exeter MS.), given 
by Mr. C.; Dialogue between Solomon and Sa- 
turn, (MSS. of C. C. College), mixed with Ru- 
nic characters; Poem on the Site of Durham 
and its Holy Relics, (MSS. Cotton) ; and several 
preserved in Hickes. 

The fragment of the Death of Byrhtnoth, 
Alderman or Earl of Northumbria, who was 
slain in battle against the invading Danes, ap- 
parently at Maldon in Essex, A.D. 991, is the 
most spirited and Homeric descant which has 
reached us from these olden times. It consists 
of 690 lines:—as a sample we quote two pas- 
sages after the fall and mangling of the body ot 
the Saxon leader, and the flight of some of his 
force. 

“Then yet stood in the array Edward the 
tall chief, prompt and strenuous: he vowed in 
haughty words ‘ that he would not yield a foot’s 
breadth of earth, nor turn his back in flight, 
since his superior lay dead.’ He broke through 
the wall of shields, and fought against the foe 
until he had worthily avenged his lord, liberal 
in largess, on the men of the sea, before he 
himself fell among the slaughtered. The same 
did Atheric, his noble comrade, eager and im- 
petuous, the brother of Sebyrht; stoutly he 





fought, and very many others; they clove the 
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bucklers; keen they were : they burst the co- 
vering of the shields ; and the hauberk sang a 
srain of terror.” {How finely poetical is this 
st expression ! 
or’ Byrhtwold - he was an aged vassal : 
raised his shield, he brandished his ashen 
; he full boldly exhorted the warriors :— 
‘Our spirit shall be the hardier; our heart 
shall be the keener; our soul shall be the 
ter, the more our forces diminish. Here 
eth our chief, all mangled—the brave one in 
the dust: ever may he lament his shame that 
thinketh to fly from this play of weapons. Old 
am I in life, yet will 1 not stir hence; but I 
think to lie by the side of my lord—by that 
much-loved man.’”” 

But Beowulf is the grand attraction of the 
work to which we have wished to draw the at- 
tention of our readers: and not to trouble them 
with too much of one theme, we shall reserve 
that Poem and a few other matters for a future 
Gazette. 








Travels in Chile and La Plata, including 
Accounts respecting the Geography, Geology, 
Finances, Agriculture, Manners, &c., and 
the Mining Operations in Chile. By John 
Miers. IHustrated by original Maps, Views, 
&. 8vo. 2vols. London, 1626. Baldwin, 
Cradock, and Joy. 

NotwitustaNDING the number of publi- 

cations which have issued from the press, of | 

late years, we find a good deal both of new and 
valuable intelligence in these volumes. We 
do not allude, however, so much to the well-| 
concocted view of historical and political events 
which the author has given, as to his own 
observations on the country, during a residence 
of several years, and especially to what he says 
respecting the mining operations, in which so 
much British capital has been embarked, and 
in the presecution of which he was himself} 
largely and actively concerned. In laying 
before the public the real condition of the 
mining districts, and the state of the works 

(which he seems to us to do most impartially 

and fairly), Mr. Miers corrects not a few mis- 

takes and misrepresentations whigh have too 
long abused the speculative credulity of Europe, 
and above all of England. 

The author left London for Buenos Ayres 
in 1818, with the purpose of setting up copper- 
nills in Chile ; and crossed from Buenos Ayres 
by the route of Barranquitos to Mendoza. 
After farther travelling, adventures, and de- 
tails, into which (at present at least) we shall 
hot enter, he proceeded from Mendoza to San- 
hago over the great chain of the Andes by the 
pass of Upsallata, and thence to Valparaiso. 
Here, as at head-quarters, he discusses the 
topics announced in the title-page; over all 
which we shall take the liberty of leaping, and 

ourselves at once upon the grand ground 

of mining, and an account of a military expedi- 

tiou into the Indian territories near Valdivia, 

the first of which subjects we consider to be of 

considerable importance, and the last of which 

we have found to be very interesting. Of the 
st, first 

“ The Indians inhabiting the most fertile 
portions of Chile, between the limits of the 
ner Biobio, and the Archipelago of Chiloe, 
refused to adopt the religion, the customs, or 

government of the Spaniards, and a war 

Was maintained for many years in order to 

compel them to conform in these respects. The 

Spaniards built several towns, and established 

humerous fortified posts from the Biobio to 
Ovorno and Cayral Maypo, from all which they | 








were from time to time driven by the Indians, 
and were compelled at length totally to abandon 
the Indian territory, preserving only the har- 
bour and towns of Valdivia, and the island of 
Chiloe ; none of the country beyond the limits 
of the gunsof Valdivia was held by the Spaniards, 
and the Indians were permitted to remain 
masters of their native country. After the 
decisive actions of Chacabuco and Maypu, 
many of the persecuted Spaniards took refuge 
among the Indians, whom they incited to take 
arms and to levy war on the southern provinces 
of Chile. Benavides, [of whose exploits and 
death our Gazette contained the history about 
two years ago], formerly a corporal in the 
Spanish service, a worthless and sanguinary 
renegade, for a long while maintained this In- 
dian warfare, assisted by many old Spaniards. 
It required a considerable force, under the 
command of Colonel Freyre(the present director 
of Chile), to keep this roving body of depre- 
dators in check. Benavides, however, after a 
complete rout, abandoned his cause, and fled 
towards Peru in an open boat: putting into a 
fishing bay near the mouth of the Maypo, he 
was recognised, apprehended, carried to San- 
tiago, and ignominiously put to death, in the 
most barbarous manner, by the government of 
Chile. When Lord Cochrane, in 1820, cap- 
tured Valdivia, a number of the affrighted 
Spaniards took refuge among the Indians, 
whom they in like manner incited to acts of 
warfare against the patriots. These were joined 
by several whom Benavides had deserted, and 
they excited the Indians to such acts of enter- 
prise against the people of Valdivia, that the 
safety of tlie place was doubted. At the so- 
licitation of Colonel Freyre, the government of 
Chile despatched a military force, under the 
command of Colonel Beauchef, a Frenchman, to 
which expedition a friend of Mr. Miers’s, Dr. 
Thomas Leighton, before acting as surgeon of 
the directorial guard of honour, was appointed 
chief medical officer. The object of this expe- 
dition was to chastise the Indians for their 
daring temerity, and to compel them to give 
up the Spanish refugees, who continued to 
excite them to acts of hostility. It was in pur- 
suit of this object that the following circum- 
stances came under the observation of the nar- 
rator, which afford the most accurate and 
interesting description ever given of the actual 
state of civilisation, habits, and customs of the 
Auracanian Indians.” 

The subjoined are extracts of the most strik- 
ing particulars in Dr. Leighton's diary, which 
he kept, as opportunity allowed, from Dec. 16th, 
1822 to January 4th, 1823. 

‘“* Three hundred infantry were embarked in 
canoes, and proceeded up the river (of Tres 
Cruces) towards the rendezvous appointed on 
the Indian frontier: a single suit of duck cloth- 
ing, a sheep-skin to lie on, a poncho to wear 
in rainy weather, and to serve as a covering 
during the night, a musket and bayonet, with 
sixty rounds of ball cartridges, completed the 
equipment of each soldier; neither baggage 
nor tents were thought necessary, and as for 
provisions, reliance was placed on the aid of 
friendly Indians, or on whatever could be taken 
from the enemy.” 

The infantry was under the orders of a Major 
Rodriguez ;.and there was a company of cavalry 
under a Captain L’Abbé: at San José, five 
leagues from Tres Cruces, they were joined on 
the 17th by about sixty Indians. 

“ ‘The appearance of these Indians’ (con- 
tinues Dr. L.) “* by no means eame up to the 
idea I had previously formed of them; they 
appeared exceedingly effeminate and tame: 
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they are below the common stature, of a dark 
complexion, round and full-faced, with small 
keen black eves, very little forehead, the hairy 
scalp, in many cases, almost reaching the eye- 
brows; flat noses with wide nostrils, large 
mouths, their teeth white and regular, with 
the exception of the superior dentes canini, 
which are in general very large and long ; they 
have no beards, their bodies are large, their 
limbs very muscular, their legs disproportion- 
ably short, and generally bandy. ‘The cacique 
wore a hat and feathers ; the others were in 
general bare-headed ; some had their long black 
hair flowing loosely over their shoulders, while 
others tied it in a knot on the crown of the 
head ; but all had their heads encircled by a 
piece of riband or tape, generally red, which 
added greatly to the effeminacy of countenance 
so remarkable among them.”—** Several were 
dressed in old Spanish uniforms: some had 
stockings without feet, but none wore shoes, 
nor any substitute for them: some had brass 
spurs, the rowels of which were an inch and a 
half in diameter ; but, for the most part, their 
heels were armed with wooden spurs, sharpened 
toa point. Each Indian carried his lance, an 
extremely awkward-looking weapon ; the head 
is generally the blade of a knife, a broken 
bayonet, or a piece of iron hoop, ground sharp, 
and tied to the end of a cane from eight to 
twelve yards long.”—‘ The lance is used on 
horseback, or on foot where the field of action 
is mountainous or woody : it is néver thrown, 
but when a charge is made the shaft is pressed 
hard between the right elbow and side, which 
serves both as a rest and fulcrum : it is always 
poised and directed by the right hand. When 
the Indian is pursned, he never quits his lance, 
but drags it after him. The caciques had 
swords, and all the Indians had machetes, 
long, heavy, broad-bladed knives, which serve 
for cutting and chopping ; and without these 
they could not find their way through the 
thickets of trailing shrubs which cover the 
country.” 

Marching on steadily, and passing ruined 
cottages, and a devastated tract instead of a 
once thickly-inhabited and well-cultivated dis. 
trict— 

‘On the 19th, says the diarist, “‘ about noon, 
we halted at the side of a small rivulet. Here 
several old Indians brought us a milky-looking 
liquor, in earthen pipkins, which I tasted, and 
found to be a fermented liquor of a pleasant 
subacid flavour: being fatigued and thirsty, 
I took a very hearty draught, and found it very 
refreshing. I then invited my companions to 
partake of my feast, but they refused, laughing 
merrily at me, and explained to me what I had 
been drinking. I was told that the liquor was 
prepared from apples while very young; hav- 
ing yet acquired very little saccharine matter 
in this stage, the old women chew them, and 
spit the juice, mixed with saliva, into an 
earthen pot, when it speedily ferments, and 
forms the liquor T had just tasted. I soon 
ejected all I had taken, and tacitly made a vow 
never again to eat or drink yf thing prepared 
by the hands of an Indian. I had the curiosity 
to go and see this nauseous beverage prepared : 
four hideous old women and a child were sitting 
on their hams upon the ground, busily em- 
ployed in masticating apples, and squirting the 
juice into a large earthen pan which stood in 
the centre: they andy took a mouthful 


of water, and the child frequently stirred the 


liquid with a small stick of canglo. In the 
afternoon we arrived at Calfacura, the resi- 
dence of a powerful cacique of that name. This 





man had formerly given his ai@ vo the Spanish 
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refugees; but having been severely chastised 
last year by Major Rodriguez, he had become 
a patriot.. He waited on the colonel upon his 
arrival. He was a very ugly old man, and so 
extremely corpulent that I wondered how he 
could possibly walk ; he made a long speech in 
extenuation of his former conduct, and con- 
cluded by making a propitiatory offering of five 
fat oxen, which at this time was a very season- 
able supply. Major Rodriguez here pointed 
out to me the spot where he had shot an Indian 
last year ; his account made my blood run cold. 
It seems, that on attacking the place, he could 
only surprise a woman, her son, and her 
daughter ; the latter was a child. The tribe 
had succeeded in escaping to their hiding-places 
in the woods: in vain did he menace the 
woman and her son with immediate death if 
they did not discover the hiding-places of the 
Indians; nor were promises of reward more 
successful ; till, infuriated by their obstinacy, 
the inhuman major obliged the son to kneel, in 
which posture he was shot in the presence 
of the distracted mother and affrighted child. 
Still the woman remained obdurate, and she 
was made to kneel down, and on the muskets 
being levelled at her, the child rushed toward 
the murderers, begging them to spare her 
mother’s life, and she would conduct them to 
the retreat of her father and brothers: the 
mother, infuriated, started upon her legs, 
rushed upon her oe whom she attempted 
to strangle. The child was rescued from her 
grasp, and dragged to the spot toward which 
she had pointed as leading to the place of 
retreat, while she upbraided the child with 
degeneracy and want of courage. She finally 
expired in agony on beholding the massacre of 
her whole family, giving her last breath in 
curses upon the relentless murderers! Our 
Indian auxiliaries now amounted to about 200, 
and were under the command of a chief, who 
bore the rank of captain in our army, and the 
title of commissary for the Indians: he offici- 
ated as their magistrate in time of peace, and 
as their general in war.” 

At night, a fine view of the volcano of Villa 
Rica exhibited a scene of natural desolation 
not so hideous as the destructive acts of man. 
The state of the country where not cleared is 
well described in the two annexed notices:— 

** December 20.—We marched about five 
leagues, the road lying through a thick forest, 
and being very bad. We reached a clear spot 
of ground in the afternoon, where we pitched 
our tents for the night. I was very much fati- 
gued with this day’s journey, for we had passed 
through a dull and dreary forest, in which not 
a bird could -be seen for its thickness. The 
narrowness and badness of the road precluded 
all opportunity for conversation, and as my 
whole attention was required to prevent my 
horse from stumbling, I was even debarred from 
meditation. 

** December 21.—We commenced our march 
before sun-rise, and continued it with great 
perseverance during the day, in order that we 
might arrive at Pitovquin before dark; the 
roads were very bad, and in some parts rendered 
impassable by a sort of creeping shrub, called 
quilo, which is of remarkably quick growth, 
and chokes up the paths in a few days. The 

very narrow and little-frequented roads through 
these forests, therefore, aré soon rendered im- 
passable. This caused us much annoyance ; 
the troops were frequently obliged to halt, 
standing up to their knees in water, while the 
Indians were clearing the obstructions with 
their machetes. Our faces and hands were 
severely scratched,-and our clothes torn, We, 


ne 
who were mounted, received the greatest an- 
noyance, for we were frequently so entangled 
that the horses marched from under us.” 

By the 23d, through such ways, the expedi- 
tion came up with the enemy, in a very embar- 
rassed position. They soon, however, over- 
threw their feeble opposition ; and we are told, 

“ The fifty Indians whom we had sent in 
advance had unexpectedly fallen in with the 
enemy, and were instantly routed, when, fall- 
ing back on our cavalry, and these again re- 
treating upon our infantry, we were all pent 
up in the small area before described. Order was 
soon re-established by forming the infantry 
into line, the cavalry drawing up on the right 
flank, the Indians on the left. We now per- 
ceived the enemy staring down upon us from 
above ; the horrible yells that rent the air an- 
nounced to us that the wood was filled with 
them. In this moment of fearful suspense, a 
courier was despatched back to Pitovquin, to 
inform the colonel of our situation. There 
were only two alternatives; eivher to retreat 
upon our head quarters, or to force the pass in 
the possession of the Indians: the latter was 
resolved upon: a corporal and five men led the 
advance, the charge being preceded by a dis- 
charge of muskets; for we could not, in conse- 
quence of the thickness of the wood, see ten 
yards before us. The infantry then advanced 
in a column, and after the first discharge of 
musketry, the shouts of our Indian auxili- 
aries, and the clattering of the horses’ hoofs, 
announced to us that the enemy had fled. For 
my part, I was hurried along in the rear guard, 
first over broken lances, and then over the 
bodies of the dead and dying Indians, who pre. 
sented the most shocking sight I ever beheld: 
they had previously stripped for the combat, and 
were seen extended on the ground, writhing 
in the agonies of death, and biting the dust, 
while the blood flowed slowly through the large 
gashes, except when propelled more profusely 
by their deep sighs and lamentations. These 


ing of humanity, but from one of savage barba- 
rity. We soon arrived at an extensive place, 
whence the flying enemy could be distinguished 
in the distance, enveloped in a cloud of dust: 
they succeeded in effecting their escape; for, 
as they were so much better mounted than our 
cavalry, the pursuit was given up. While rest- 
ing on our arms, we were agreeably surprised 
at the return of Mr. Arengoen, a Swedish 
gentleman, who had accompanied the advance 
party of Indians, and whom we fancied had 
been taken prisoner. He related to us, that at 
first he rode boldly into the midst of the enemy, 
thinking it was a party of Indians on their 
road to join us, and he discovered his error only 
on receiving the charge of an Indian lance, 
which he parried by firing a pistol at the ag- 
gressor ; he then clapped spurs to his horse, and 
rode into the thicket, whence he heard dis- 
tinctly the firing of the musketry, which had 
brought him toward them. Soon after, a pri- 
soner was led in, who had been stripped of all 
covering by the captors ; he was brought before 
the major upon a mule. At first he attempted 
to deny having borne arms against them; but 
when proof was offered to the contrary, not a 
word else could be extracted from him: he was 
again delivered over to the Indians, who led 
him a few paces off, and proceeded deliberately 
to put him to death. Little did I expect such 
barbarity would have been permitted before 
Christian soldiers, and i was greatly shocked 
to witness such inhumanity. A cacique first 
struck him q blow on the head with a sabre, 





poor wretches were despatched outright by our | 
soldiers as they passed along, not from any feel- | 


cuaheememmenal 
after which he was despatched with repeated 
stabs from lances and swords. This victim dis. 
played strongly that passive courage frequently 
noticed among barbarians: on finding all > 
sistance vain, and all escape hopeless, though 
his first wounds were not mortal, he neither 
uttered a cry nor a groan, but setting his teeth 
hard together, and repressing his breathing, he 
suffered in patience all his pain, until finally 
despatched by his ferocious murderers, Our 
officers and soldiers looked on with the utmost 
sang froid, nay, with a secret pleasure, as if 
they were accustomed to. similar sights. I ob. 
served that every Indian stuck his lance into 
the body of the victim ; and I was told that it 
was considered among them disgraceful to re. 
turn home from a warlike expedition without 
having imbrued their lances in the blood of an 
enemy. I found, too, that it was an invariable 
custom among the Indians to put their prisoners 
to immediate death ;—caciques are always ex. 
cepted from this rule, they are ransomed; so 
likewise are old men, for whom, on occasions, 
they shew great respect. At sun-set we en. 
camped at the side of a small river, at some dis. 
tance beyond which, upon the opposite bank, 
the enemy also rested. We here discovered a 
wounded Indian, who was instantly put to 
death. Our loss to-day was found to be one 
Indian killed, and a cavalry soldier wounded; 
the loss of the enemy was supposed to be about 
thirty killed. We passed the night under con. 
tinual apprehension, for the enemy’s camp ap- 
peared in great bustle and confusion ; the cla. 
mour they kept up could be distinctly heard. | 
could sleep but little ; for my imagination was 
haunted by the cruel scenes I had witnessed 
during the day; and I deprecated my lot a 
thousand times in having been associated with 
such inhuman monsters. 

** December 24.--This morning, at day-break, 
three prisoners were brought in naked, and in- 
stantly put to death. About eight, a.m., the 
colonel joined us with the remaining force. 
He would have come up last night, but the 
Indian guides could be persuaded neither by 
promises nor threats to pass the field of battle 
after dusk ; the moment they saw dead bodies 
strewed upon the ground they refused to pro- 
ceed. We now advanced, without loss of time, 
in pursuit of the enemy, but they had the start 
of us, and we saw nothing more of them. Our 
route was along the left bank of the river for- 
merly mentioned. The country was uniformly 
level, and we passed several large enclosures of 
beans and peas, well cultivated: in one of these 
a woman and child were surprised, who, terri- 
fied by threats, conducted us to the family, 
consisting of an old Indian, his son, three young 
women, and five children, two of which were at 
the breast. Two of the women were young, 
and really handsome, one in particular, who 
had blue eyes, and a fair and ruddy complexion. 
The men were given in charge of the guard; 
the women and children were seized by the 
Indians with an avidity which showed how 
greatly they valued their prize. The women 
did not appear much concerned by the change 
of masters, but, mounting behind their new 
paramours, rode off with apparent indifference, 
and entered at once into familiar conversation 
with them. They did not seem much more 
affected at being separated from their children, 
for, although they shed a few tears, they neither 
embraced nor kissed them. About five, P.M, 
we encamped in a large bean field, which, being 
near harvest time, afforded a good supply for 
our troops. This spot appeared the most charm- 
ing I had ever beheld, presenting such a rich 
assemblage of wood and water, such a beautiful 
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variety of hill and dale, as can hardly be ex- 
ceeded in imagination. It seemed that the 
enemy had crossed the river here; but as it 
was impossible to ford the stream, and as they 
had conveyed all the canoes to the opposite 
side, all farther attempt at pursuing them was 
rendered hopeless. I walked towards the guard, 
with the view of conversing with the prisoners, 
but I was shocked to find they had been bay- 
onetted on the road by our own troops, by order 
of the officer who had them in charge: the old 
man was killed outright, the young one escaped 
with three bayonet wounds in his body. This 
was the first time our own soldiers had been 
directly concerned in the deliberate murder of 
their prisoners ; but they are, I find, altogether 
as barbarous and as unfeeling as those who 
bear the name of savage Indians. At night 
my attention was attracted by a number of fires, 
and to ascertain the cause I walked towards 
them; when I found each soldier with a large 
earthen pot boiling beans and peas, several 
being already drunk. Astonished at the fact, 
I was desirous to know whence they had pro- 
cured the utensils, and the intoxicating spi- 
rit; but my surprise ceased on learning that 
near our encampment there was a burial- 
place of the Indians, with whom it is customary 
to inter with each deceased all his household 
utensils, a bag of toasted flour, and a large jar 
of chica, which keeps along time, as the mouth 
of the jar is closely sealed. Here the fellows 
had procured abundant cooking utensils, and 
plenty of cider, with which they had become 
intoxicated. I paid a visit to these cemeteries, 
and found the bodies deposited in small canoes, 
generally placed in a cave dug in the side of a 
declivity. According to their superstitious 


notions, they go by water to the sun, so that 
their canoes are made carefully water-tight. 


In the preparation of the flour and chica great 
care is also taken, as it is supposed to last him 
during the voyage. The canoe of a man is 
generally made by the deceased himself ; so that 
while he lives in this world it serves him in his 
hut for a chest. Our people seemed to be 
dispirited at the little prospect of subduing the 
Indians, or of apprehending Palacios or his 
adherents.” 

The expedition now retrograded. 

“We continued our march leisurely towards 
Pitovquin : the ground all the way was covered 
with most delicious strawberries. We found 
the bodies of the Indians who fell in the 
action of the 23d, entirely consumed by condors 
and other birds of prey: the bones ‘only re- 
mained to point out the place where they had 
been slaughtered.” 

“ The terrified Indians fled on all sides, 
leaving their property at the mercy of the de. 
Stroyers; mercy! alas! they had none: the 
poor Indian was hunted like a beast of prey, 
and murdered wherever he could be caught. 
One solitary Indian was suffered to escape, in 
order that he might convey to his countrymen 
the cause of the exterminating war carried on 
against them,”? 

“Our object is now to cross the river and 
Penetrate into Borrea, a country inhabited by 
a warlike race of Indians, whose features and 
omplexions, we were tld, are like those of the 
uorthern Europeans. This was the race which 
oe so furious a war against the Span- 
7 : in former times, who destroyed the cities 

mperial and Villarica, murdered all the 
THe, inhabitants, and carried off the women. 
ph € already met with several Indians who 

Swer this description: their features greatly 
puny? those of Europeans, and they have a 

fairer complexion than other tribes, by 


whom they are called Uingues, the name they 
also apply to Europeans. I questioned some of 
these Uingues as to any traditional genealogy 
which might throw some light upon their 
origin, but I could gain no information what- 
ever.” 

* Several Indian women visited our camp 
to-day, bringing strawberries, pears, and pe- 
ones, for sale. They cared not for money, 
barter was preferred, and salt especially was in 
great request. These women were all ex. 
tremely dirty, and seemed affected with itch : 
their dress was nearly similar to that of the 
men, only instead of a poncho they wore a 
piece of woollen cloth thrown over the right 
shoulder, and passing over the left arm-pit, 
exposed that shoulder and part of the breast on 
that side. Their mode of dressing their heads 
gave them a very ludicrous appearance, for their 
hair, which is very long, was divided into two 
parts, each part being tightly bound round and 
covered with a tape, and, after encircling the 
head different ways, had the end brought round 
and laid over each ear, so that every woman 
appeared armed with a pair of horns, some 
being blue, others red, and some particoloured, 
according to the hue of the tape by which the 
hair was bound. The fruit called pefiones are 
of the size and somewhat of the shape of 
almonds, but more curved and tapering ; they 
are covered with a ligneous shell, like that of 
the chestnut, which fruit they much resemble 
in taste, especially when boiled or roasted. 
They are found only in the cordillera of this 
and more southern latitudes, and are the fruit 
of a species of pine, which is said to grow to a 
great height. The Pehuenches, a wandering 
tribe of Indians inhabiting the cordillera, who 
are ignorant of the art of cultivating the ground, 
use the pefiones as a substitute for bread and 
potatoes: they indeed appeared to me to be a 
delicate article of diet.” 

On the 2d of January, another party of 
Indians -were surprised and attacked in their 
malal, or fort, which every tribe possesses as a 
last strong-hold. They made a very brief 
defence, and fled, and Dr. L. adds :— 

** We carried away with us several women 
and children prisoners, about 300 sheep, several 
horses, bullocks, pigs, &c. License was given 
to every soldier to kill and destroy whatever 
belonged to the enemy; and, accordingly, on 
our return to the spot where we left our cavalry, 
the cottages, materials, and implements of every 
kind, were set fire to, all the plantations were 
destroyed, and the most wanton mischief com- 
mitted wherever an opportunity offered. Small 
parties were kept on the alert all day, some 
going, some returning, bringing with them 
women, children, oxen, sheep, &c. ; many In- 
dians were massacred in the woods. Our camp 
was now crowded with cattle, and appeared 
like a large fair: serious quarrels now began 
to arise about the division of the spoil; the 
great contention was for the women and child- 
ren; so that it became necessary to issue an 
order, that all prisoners and spoil should be 
given in charge of the guard. Two male 
prisoners, who were brought in to-day, were 
not put to death, as they were claimed as rela- 
tives by some of our auxiliaries. Two women 
and their children were liberated, and instructed 
to inform their cacique, that if he would come 
to the camp, suspension of hostilities towards 
him should take place ; his person, and that of 
his attendants, should be safe ; and he would be 
allowed to depart as soon as the matter was 
accommodated.”’ 

Next day, ‘‘ about noon, the cacique Millan, 





confiding on the promises of the colonel, came 


to the camp; he seemed a very respectable 
middle-aged man, and willingly acceded to all 
the propositions made to him. After promising 
to return on the morrow, he was dismissed. 

* January 4.—The cacique Millan returned 
early this morning, bringing with him several 
old men, caciques, and Indians of influence in 
the neighbouring district ; every one of whom, 
in his turn, made a complimentary speech to 
the colonel. . Upon this occasion, age seemed 
to claim precedence with them; for although 
there were several caciques of considerable rank 
among them, the older men always spoke first : 
their orations were very long: they never 
pause, nor seem to want words; they make 
use of no gesture, gesticulation, nor emphasis. 
Our auxiliary Indians, between whom and our 
visitors a deadly enmity exists, threw every 
obstacle in the way of an accommodation. 
They even solicited permission of the colonel 
to be allowed to massacre Millan and his 
friends ; this being refused, they begged hard 
to be suffered to immolate one of them to the 
manes of one of their friends, whom Millan 
and his allies had treacherously allured into 
their power, under pretence of negociation. 
Notwithstanding a positive refusal, and a 
menace of the most summary vengeance should 
any such attempt be made, one of the caciques 
who accompanied Millan was treacherously 
stabbed in the evening: the strictest scrutiny 
was made, in order to discover the perpetrator, 
but in vain. The act was, however, highly 
applauded by the whole Indian encampment. 
Nothing particular occurred during the re- 
mainder of the campaign : a treaty was entered 
into with all the hostile Indians, and we 
retraced our steps to Valdivia, where we arrived 
on the 13th. The Indians stipulated to give 
up Palacios and his adherents, and to remain 
at peace with their patriot neighbours ; all which 
terms have been religiously observed.” 

Having been induced by the picturesque cha- 
racters of the scenery, and the atrocious fea- 
tures of this war, to go so fully into the nar- 
rative, we shall take some other occasion for 
referring to Mr. Miers’s account of the mines 
of Chile, and the prospects which they hold out. 








Four Years in France. 

WE hasten to the second and concluding notice 
of this book, the name of the author of which 
is reported to be Best. Whoever he may be, he 
assures us that there were 7,000 English at 
Florence at the end of 1822 :—and this is not 
told as a dream !—but as he promises a volume 
on Italy, should this on France be popular, 
we live in hopes of an explanation. We should 
also be happy to have the following oracle eluci- 
dated at the same time :—‘* The division of 
mankind into nations is the great calamity of 
the human race.” The error committed by 
Providence in this respect is severely repre- 
hended by the author. Of the arts he appears 
to be as good a judge as of nature. In the 
Louvre, ** the paintings of the Italian school 
have the place of honour, in the compartment 
at the end furthest from the door; the French 
school is, however, in a most flourishing state, 
and boasts great names: it will soon rival, if 
it does not already rival, the old Italian 
school” !!! 

Of characteristic anecdote we find such notices 
as the annexed :— 

** The son of the aubergiste at Essonne was, 
as almost every Frenchman is, a conversable 
man: he talked to me, while I waited to set 
off in the morning, of the English who lived or 





had lived near Essonue ; amopg others, of the 
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Due de Fitzjames, who, if I understood him 
right, had a country house in the neighbour- 
hood. * Why do you call him English ?’ said I. 
* The name is English.’ ‘ The family has been 
French for more than a century.” He wished 
for an explanation. ‘It is descended from 
James IT. of England, whom we chased away 
because he was an honest man, as you put to 
death Louis XIV. because he was bienfaisant.’ 
He answered, with much discretion, * On 
s’oublie quelquefois.’ ”’ 

Perhaps the following should have been 
placed among the jokes :— 

*© We arrived at Sens. In the cathedral of 
this place is a very fine piece of sculpture, the 
tomb of the Dauphin, son of Louis XV. It 
will hardly be believed that, during the revo- 
lutionary fury, the populace were only re- 
strained by force from breaking in pieces the 
statues of this tomb, out of hatred to royalty. 
I observed to the sacristan: ‘ Le bon peuple 
de Sens n’est pas apparemment un peuple de 
bon sens.” In a chapel, under the invocation 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury, is a painting 
representing his interview with the pope at 
this place, to which he retired during his un- 
just exile. The va of Thomas a Becket 
has been unmercifully slandered by our philo- 
sophical and Protestant historians: it is their 
way.” 

Now let us see what are the ways of those 
whose ways the author has adopted. Speaking 
of the bridge at Avignon, he tells us— 

“ That in the twelfth century,—an age of 
Cimmerian darkness, according to the Protest- 
ants,—a poor shepherd should have conceived 
the project of building a bridge over the Rhone; 
that he should have been prompted to this un- 
dertaking by motives of Christian charity, on 
observing how many were drowned in attempt- 
ing the passage by boats ; that he should have 
devoted his life to the collection of alms for his 
purpose ;—all this might procure for St. Benezet 
more favour than he will ever meet with in 
our dis-enlightened country. I leave it to my 
reader to judge of my reasons for not saying 
un-enlightened. The mischief is, they made 
the poor man a saint, instead of knighting 
him, like Sir Richard Arkwright. A punster 
might: have entitled him Pontifex Maximus ; 
but this would have been still worse fur his 
reputation. The Reverend Alban Butler, in 
his learned, discreet, and pious work, * The 
Lives of the Saints,’ relates, that the building 
of this bridge was attended by many miracles. 
Part of these may have been contrived to en- 
courage those to the enterprise who would not 
have been moved by the single consideration 
of its utility, as the liberation of the Holy Se- 
pulchre,' and ‘ Deus vult,’ roused those who 
would never have made a common effort to 
defend Christendom against the Saracen. In 
part also, these miracles may have been real, 
notwithstanding the bold assertion that mi- 
racles have ceased. This assertion may be 
easily made, while every fact proving the con- 
trary is rejected with supercilious incredulity ; 
but it ‘is an assertion in its own nature inca- 
pable of proof: the denial of the possibility of 
miracles would be inconsequent in the mouths 
of those who, by affirming them to have ceased, 
admit them to have existed. These men are not 
Deo @ secretis. Butler tells us also, that, on 
oceasion of part of the bridge falling down by 
the impetuosity of the waters, in 1669, nearly 
five hundred years after the death of St. Bene. 
zet, his body, which had been buried in a little 
chapel on the bridge, was taken up, and found 
entire, without the least sign of corruption ; 


even the bowels were sound, and the colour of 


nen 

the eyes lively and sprightly, though the bars 
of iron around the coffin were much corroded 
by rust, on account of the dampness of the 
situation. Butler did not know that animal 
muscle is changed by moisture into a sub- 
stance resembling spermaceti, as proved by 
the experiments of Lavoisier, and. Sir George 
Gibbes. The substance is called by the French 
chemists adipocire. The philosopher will, I 
hope, allow his obligation to me for having 
attempted to account for one miracle in a na- 
tural manner. Let him say, *‘ The man is 
reasonable, quand méme.’” 

What right has he to doubt this miracle, 
or rather this part of a very fair miracle, more 
than any of Mr. Butler’s other instances? itisa 
dangerous precedent of scepticism into which he 
is betrayed by his vain-glorious acquaintance 
with French chemistry. Upon the subject of the 
drama and playgoing, our author is as felici- 
tous as usual, both in his precepts, his prac- 
tice, and his deductions. 

“I know not,” says he, ‘* whether it may 
have been remarked that, in my chapter of 
Paris, I have said not a word of the theatres. 
The fact is, we never once were present at any 
of them. The opinion of Catholics as to the 
lawfulness of attendin:: the theatrical repre- 
sentations of the preset day, is by no means 
uniform. The English Catholic clergy in ge- 
neral advise to abstain from them: the pious 
and excellent priest at Paris, to whose counsels 
Kenelm owed so much, gave the same injunc- 
tion. Our kind and prudent director at Avig- 
non rather requested than required us to ab- 
stain from attending the theatre at that place. 
‘ It is no great loss, considering the merit of 
the performance: when you shall be in Italy, 
I give you up to my successor.’”” 

This is wondrous satisfactory. 

* Following the lights, such as they were, 
of my own common sense, I had occasionally, 
even after becoming a Catholic, assisted at the- 
atrical representations both in Bath and’ Lon- 
don, when the inducement was in accord with 
good taste and good morals. I could see no 
harm in allowing those ‘ purifiers of the affec- 
tions,’ terror and pity, to be administered by 
those masters of the scenic art, Kemble and 
Siddons. There were others, second to these, 
but of great merit, whom I saw with pleasure : 
amongst them Cooke, when he was sober; 
Elliston, at all times. Arrived in France, I 
refrained from going to the theatre as the 
safer line of conduct, seeing I was now no 
longer alone. Besides, I was told that come- 
dians, so they call all actors, were in a state 
of excommunication ; that they could not ac- 
complish the sacrament of penance without 
promising to renounce their profession; and 
that if they died comedians, their right to 
Christian burial was at least disputable. I 
cited the example of the capital of the Christian 
world. ‘In Rome itself there are theatres.’ 
‘ The holy father is under the necessity of 
permitting, as sovereign, what, as head of the 
church, he condemns.’ This reminded me of 
Sir Jonathan Trelawney, sometime Bishop of 
Winchester, who was much given, according 
to the custom of his time, to profane cursing 
and swearing —a custom which he adopted 
perhaps to shew that he was no puritan, as 
men neglected days of fasting and abstinence 
to prove that they were no papists. This re- 
verend prelate being reproved for this mal- 
practice, declared that he swore as Sir Jo- 
nathan Trelawney, not as Bishop of Win- 
chester. He was asked how he would here- 
after make a distinction in his personal iden- 





tity, or divide what Sir Kenelm Digby calls 


‘a man’s numerical self ;’—a phrase whic, 
my friend Sir was so good as to trans. 
late for me into ‘ number one.” In fact, the 
argument drawn from the double character of 
the Pope to justify the permission of what was 
bad in itself, excited my indignation. ‘ The 
Pope,” said I, * is no hypocrite.” ‘ True: the 
Pope is no hypocrite ; but sovereigns are in 
some cases obliged to permit evils which they 
palliate and diminish by superintendence and 
regulation.” I understoed the allusion, but 
felt a strong repugnance to class actors, many 
of them persons of exemplary morals, and none 
of them necessarily otherwise, with those un. 
fortunate outcasts, so well watched in France 
and Italy, and so piously allowed to roam at 
large in London: neither could I be all at 
once persuaded that stage plays were of the 
nature of a violation of one of the ten com. 
mandments. I alleged the example of all, or 
almost all the Catholic sovereigns of Europe, 
who assisted at them without scruple. I was 
answered, that the example of soverigns could 
not justify what was wrong in itself. The 
great Bossuet was quoted, who replied to 
Louis XTV., by whom his opinion was asked 
on the lawfulness of stage plays, which the 
monarch himself frequented; ‘ Sire, il yade 
grands exemples pour, et de grandes autorités 
contre.” ‘ Reste & savoir,’ said I to myself, 
with the disputant at Nismes. The question 
did not press: we abstained from plays in 
France. I resolved, if possible, to reconcile 
these contradictions in Italy. In Italy, I was 
instructed that there exists no excommunica- 
tion of actors by the universal church, but 
only by the decrees of some particular dioceses, 
in remote ages, when the scenic art was re- 
puted infamous on account of the representa. 
tions, then almost always contrary to good 
morals: that they who exercise the profession 
of actors are guilty of great sin, if they exhibit 
on the stage any thing shameful or obscene, 
but not otherwise: that there exist indeed 
sentences of the holy see and of general coun- 
cils against scenic representations, but that 
they refer always to such as may be indecent 
and contrary to sound morality: that the fa- 
thers condemn the theatres of their time, not 
only because of the indecencies there repre- 
sented, but also because, as the pagans acted 
plays in honour of their false gods, the Christ- 
ians could not assist at them without the stain 
of idolatry : that a decent play cannot be called 
absolutely a proximate occasion of sin, but may 
become such relatively to certain individuals 
on account of their personal fragility; and 
that such, admonished by their own experi- 
ence, are bound to fly a danger, which, though 
it may be remote to others, is to them prosi- 
mate: finally, that there cannot be any post- 
tive judgment, nor any fixed or constant rule, 
respecting theatres; since the lawfulness or 
unlawfulmess of them may vary at every mo- 
ment, according as scenic representations are 
agreeable or repugnant to good morals. Priests 
go to plays in Ftaly, generally retiring before 
the ballet. I have seen a cardinal at a private 
theatre: that it was a private theatre, was a 
circumstance of some importance in point of 
decorum, but of none in point of morality, 
concerning which, it is fair to presume that 
his eminence entertained no doubt or scruple. 
Remarks upon such prevarications of con- 
science and stolidity of sentiment, would indeed 
be superfluous. Of the long account of the 
disease and death of the author's son, we have 
already spoken, Such an event, abstractedly, 
cannot be considered without feelings of pity; 





but it must be observed, that by the puerility of 
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the detail, an air of ridicule is thrown over even | She proceeded to describe what she saw: ‘ Now 

this melancholy occurrence. What will be/it rises and grows larger. 
tof the story of a young man’s death-| bright! brighter than the most brilliant star. 

What can ,it mean? it is very strange you 

I thought so too; but, to encou- 


told by his father, which begins thus, ab 
ovo ? 


news, 
before I could be admitted to see my first-born. 


of the house. 
I went out into my garden.” 


represent to himself by symbols.” 


I request the reader to exercise his judgment 


temperately. He will readily believe that 1|fancy; but here this appearance was prepared | respect to the supposition, that EB 
for and followed by circumstances in which | France were once hot countries; how do the 


have not invented it: this is not an age in 


which credit is given to visions, or honour to|the imagination could have no part. The at- 


visionaries. In the night between the 30th | tention of her who was to see the vision was 2 ’ 
directed, by the noise preceeding it, to the}and that he is known to have possessed tigers, 


and Slst of October, thirty entire days after 
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How beautifully 


« His birth was announced to me at | don’t see it.’ 
three o’clock in the morning of the 5th of | rage her, said, ‘ Compose yourself; it can mean 
May, 1801. In anxious expectation of this | no harm.’ 
I had forborn to retire to rest. It was} grows larger: now it turns towards the window 
still necessary for me to wait some little time |—it takes the form of a dove with the wings 

spread out—it has a bright glory all around it 
Ithen lived at Bath, in the west wing of Lans- | —it looks steadily at me—it speaks to my heart, 
down Crescent: behind each house of this|and tells me that my dear Henry is happy—it 
building is a long strip of garden, of the breadth | fixes a piercing look on me, as if it would make 
In the tumult of new affections |me feel what it means. Now I know he is 
happy, and shall lament no more for him. 
Every thing else is dwelt upon with the|There—now it has disappeared.’ Though I 
same absurd particularity: we are even told of | had not seen the light, I could see the face of 
the quarry and the sort of marble out of which | my wife while she was looking at it, and the 
the tombstone of this lad was cut;* and one of | tears glittering as if a bright light passed through 
his sorrowing father’s first blunders, when the|them while they fell down her cheeks. 

was removed for interment, was te go| French word would be ébrillantées. 

into the room to blow out the candles ! still remained a suffused light in the room, 
% I went down (he tells us) to the room where | particularly on the wall above the drawers, as 
thebody of Kenelm had lain: it was gone. I stood | of the reflection of a nearly extinguished fire. 
some time lamenting the disappointment of my | This was observed by both of us. 
farewell ; blaming the well-meant and | about five minutes, growing gradually fainter, 
successful efforts of Breugne to deprive me of | and at length failing entirely. While looking 
this sorrowful satisfaction, and renewing the | at this suffused and darkish red light, and rea- 
impression of the view I had taken the preced- | soning with myself how or why the bright light 
ing evening of that which I was to behold no} had not been seen by me, I remarked, on the 
more. The crucifix lay on the table ; I took it | floor, by the open door of the cabinet, the re- 
up; and, before leaving the room, was prepar-| flection of a veilluse, or small night-lamp. 
ing to extinguish the tapers which were, by | These lights are made of a single thread of 
chance as I thought, left burning. The femme-|cotton half an inch long, steeped in melted 
de-chambre called out to me, ‘ Monsieur, il ne} wax, and, when dry, inserted in little flat 
faut pas faire cela: Jes cierges lient la famille a| pieces of cork, which are floated, while the 
ce qui se fait dans léglise.’ It is easy to call} cotton is burning, in a small quantity of oil. 
this arrangement superstitious: there was good | This night-lamp was placed in the remotest 
sense, and a sense of decorum in thus declaring | corner of the dressing-room, which went the 
by external signs our participation in the office | whole length of the bed-room., 
in which we had so dear a concern. Whatever | flection on the floor only, and only so far as the 
man loves or esteems highly, he endeavours to} epen door permitted it to be seen. * This,’ said 
I, ‘ cannot be the cause of the suffused light ; 

The want of feeling appears to our mind to be | still less can it have been the cause of the bright 
shocking—the second son was at this very period | one.” While I was looking, first at the suffused 
lying, as it was supposed, at the point of death, |light, then at the reflection of the lamp, the 
and it is gravely related, ** Every thing portended | former disappeared; it was plain, therefore, 
his death. His mother afterwards said to me, | that ‘it had not been caused by the latter. 
‘Thad taken out the sheet to bury him in; it | the morning we visited the tomb of our departed 
was as well for it to be ready.’” Really, this|}son, and returned thanks to God. During 
extinguishing of tapers and being ready with | the whole of the scene which I have described, 
winding sheets are mentioned in a way to offend } which lasted about half a quarter of an hour, 
our natural sympathies most grossly. Our|my wife’s behaviour was-sufficiently composed 
understandings are as much outraged by the|and recollected, was consistent and rational, 
following passage :— free from affectation or enthusiasm. 


“* T will now relate an occurrence, on which | and transient apparition of an illuminated dove on A 
with a glory might be considered as the work of }odd effects of a diluvian operation. With 


‘It still rises and 


A sudden 


days old:. besides, the window-shutters were 
closed, and excluded all lights, artificial or na- 
tural. To use the words of a learned, rational, 
and respectable old man, the curé of St. Agri- 
col, to whom I related the matter, ‘ Ce qu’on 
voit, on voit.” True—what one sees, one sees ; 
but the Scripture, with that intimate know- 
ledge of human nature evident in its every page, 
speaks of some who ‘ will not be persuaded even 
though one rose from the dead.’ The term of 
thirty days has been observed in the catholic 
church as that at the end of which revelations 
have sometimes been made of the happiness of 
departed souls.”’ 

We will not add to these instances of feeble- 
ness of intellect; but conelude by briefly ex- 
pressing our disgust at the filthy foreign ac- 
counts of the impurities in the city of Nice, 
rendered the more displeasing by their following 
closely upon these eednaptiatie death-bed 
relations; and mentioning that there is a crazy 
tale about a dream, and other fanatical circum- 
stances, influencing the author to found a new 
religious order, of St. Clair. For these, and 
for an indifferent we and for the minute ac- 
count of the masses he attended, and the fasts 
he observed, we refer readers of sufficient curio- 
sity to the work itself. 


Ranking’s Wars and Sports of the Mongols 
and Romans. {| Coneluded.| 

WE now pursue those statements adduced by 
the author to shew the probability of his hy- 
pothesis, that the animal remains found in 
various situations are not of an antediluvian 
origin, but the results of wars and sports. 
Having already given our opinion upon the 
question, we need only resume the thread of 
argument broken off in our last Number, 

** Remains of African and Asiatic animals 
have been found in the same place—the hip- 
popotamus and tiger at Kirkdale—tigers are 
not known, from any decisive authority, to 
inhabit Africa ; nor are hippopotami found in 
Asia. At Walton, near Harwich, the hippopo- 
tamus, elephant, rhinoceros, &c. were found 
with the Irish fossil elk. Here we have ani- 
mals of hot and cold countries mixed together. 
(Could the high prices which the Romans gave 
for all strange animals have caused the extir- 
pation of the elk in Ireland? One of these 
animals having been found, which had been 
wounded by an arrow or spear, it)is no longer 
thought be antediluvian.) The rein-deer, 
along with animals of hot climates, has been 
found near Paris. These would, indeed, be 








and 


elk and rein-deer support that hypothesis ? 
But when we find that Severus lived at York, 


the death of Kenelm, his parents retired late| place where it first appeared; while I was | animals so rarely exhibited, and that he had a 


to rest; in fact, at one o’clock of the morning 
of the 3Ist. As they were composing them- 


selves to sleep, they heard a noise as of the|be, as in the main I was, a witness only. I L ; , 
repeat, the suffused light was seen by us doth | add to this the rein-deer found at Paris, where 


for four or five minutes. Besides, the form|the Roman Emperor Gratian had a park, and 
which the bright light assumed to the eyes of | Scythian hunting friends from the Volga; who 
my wife, the circumstance of its being seen by | can possibly doubt these animals being of Ro- 
one of the parties only, without weakening the L 

force of her testimony, is convulsive against its | ferable to any theory, however ingenious? * “ 
being either a natural or artificial light; and} : aston id 
her testimony, aided by mine, as to the conco-| with the other animal remains in Europe, if 


mitant circumstances, proves it to have been a 4 
The house looked into a|the natural inference will be, thet mastodontes 


breaking of a small stick. To me this noise 
Seemed to proceed from the cabinet or dressing- 
room behind the bed ; my wife heard it as from 
the commode or drawers opposite the foot of 
the bed. We asked each other what the noise 
might be, and compared what we had heard. 

ithin a minute, my wife, who had raised 
herself in her bed, asked me, ‘ What light is 
that?’ I saw no light, and asked, ‘ Where ?’ 
—‘ On the drawers, brighter than any candle.’ 


* “ Oma tablet of white marble, inserted in a sepulchral 
stone from the quarries of Barbentanne, is inscribed, in 
the Latin language, his name, his country, his religion, 
his age, and the date of the day and year of his death.” 








supernatural one. 
court ; there was no house opposite from which } s 
lamp or candle could be seen ; the moon, what- | be extinct as any of the other animals, A ful- 


ever witty people may be inclined to say of the} sized elephant is as large as any of the masto- 


roused by the same noise, but heard by me ina} triumphal ceremony there, and that all the 
different part of the chamber, as if I were to}other bones are precisely of such animals as 


were usually employed in Htaly; and, if we 


man origin? Are not such historical facts pre- 
‘* With regard to the mastodentes found 
the arguments here offered be not overturned, 


are a species of elephant; and as likely net to 





influence of the moon, in this case, was but four | dontes found in America. * 
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*¢ Remains of elephants and other animals 
are sometimes met with in places where it is 
difficult to account for them by the vicinity of 
a Roman camp or city ; but in whatever country 
amphitheatres have been in use, the beasts 
intended for the spectacles must have been 
conv from one place to another in all 
possible directions.” 

“The important sciences of geology and 
natural history have not yet by any means 
attained that perfection and certainty to which 
further researches will undoubtedly lead. If 
these historical notes be admitted as a proof 
that naturalists have been, with regard to par- 
ticular animals, mistaken, ‘still there is an 
ample field remaining for speculation and dis- 
coveries respecting the remains of others. Nor 
would aconclusion in favour of this disquisition 
reflect discredit on any former opinions; on 
the contrary, it would prove how ingenious 
such authors must have been, to gain converts 
to their conjectures. It does not appear that 
any naturalist has examined history in order 
to account for these bones; but, had such been 


the case, is it possible to suppose that any one| dry 


of the arguments hitherto held with regard to 
these particular remains of animals, could, in 
their minds, have prevailed against such nume- 
rous proofs as are here exhibited of their more 
probable origin? In those cases, where history 
was procurable, the conviction seems irresist- 
ible. In other instances, when we consider 
how imperfect the Roman history is, and how 
defective in recording the details of such a 
subject as is here treated of: that the circen- 
sian and amphitheatrical games, and the sacri- 
fices, were continued for a series of centuries : 
that the amphitheatres of turf, and nearly all 
of those constructed of wood, cannot be traced 
or known: that with regard to Britain and 
Siberia, not one word of native history exists, 
relating to those periods which are here con- 
sidered ; yet, that the constructive evidence is, 
notwithstanding, so strong, that, compared 
with the difficulties of a diluvian origin, the 
hypothesis of a rotary axis, or of an inherent 
heat in the earth independently of the sun, it 
surely claims a decided preference, as offering 
proofs that do not violate the common actions 
of society. The extensive space in which these 
bones are spread by the Mongols, must not 
surprise us, when we find that the Grand 
Khan Octai with a mighty force was carrying 
on a war in China, while his nephew was 
trampling Russia, Poland, &c. under foot with 
six hundred thousand cavalry.—The Romans 
and Mongols have subdued Europe and Asia: 
and, in their wars, amusements, and customs, 
they have employed certain animals, the fossil 
remains of exactly the same kinds of which are 
found faithful to the residences and tracks of 
those conquerors. To resist this probable 
origin with success, it must be shewn that, by 
the laws, or by the casualties of nature, the 
fossil remains of the very same kinds of ani- 
mals, mixed together in the variety of mena- 
gerie collections, some peculiar to Africa, some 
peculiar to Asia; some natives of torrid cli- 
mates, some suitable to the coldest regions, 
are found in the very places where we might 
have expected the Roman and Mongol bones. 
It must be recollected that the appearance of 
those bones, found in many parts of Europe, 
induces a belief that the animals had been 
alive on the spot, and had met with violent 
deaths.” 
In the foregoing selections we believe we 
have taken as many of Mr. Ranking’s leading 
argumetits as are needed to demonstrate what 
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which they refer ; but there are still many inci- 
dental notices, a quotation from which will, we 
trust, be found to be what is styled agreeable 
reading. The advantage of being a magnifi- 
cent tippler is thus shewn in the life of an 
ancient Briton, one Bonosus, who revolted 
against the Emperor Probus. ‘* His father was 
a Spaniard, and either a professor of rhetoric 
or a grammarian, and died while Bonosus was 
young: his mother was a Gaulese, and a 
woman of wit. Bonosus served first in the 
infantry, then in the cavalry; and when he 
became a general, he had charge of the frontier 
of Rhetia. Noman ever drank like him. The 
Emperor Aurelian esteemed him for his military 
talents, and as he could drink like a sieve, he 
appointed him to entertain the ambassadors 
from all nations, that he might discover their 
secrets; he himself remaining perfectly un- 
disturbed by any quantity of wine.” Poor 
d—1l! with all his accomplishments, after he 
had, naturally enough, considering his pota- 
tions, ‘* assumed the purple,” being defeated 
by Probus, he hanged himself—we suppose to 


Of the gypsies there is a good condensed 
mention :— 

‘* The gypsies have puzzled the world almost 
as much as the mammoths: but the history of 
Tamerlane’s invasion of Hindostan, appears to 
afford the true solution of their origin. ‘ Mr. 
Grellman, in his dissertation, supposes the gyp- 
sies to be Hindoos of the lowest class, and 
grounds this hypothesis, chiefly, on the simila- 
rity of the gypsy-language to the Hindostanee, 
shewing many words to be the same; though 
many are different. He conjectures that they 
fled from India on Timur’s invasion; but he 
acknowledges that it is a mere surmise.’ Sir 
William Jones suggests, that, in some piratical 
expedition, thy might have landed in Arabia 
or Africa, and rambled to Egypt and Europe. 
‘ The motley language of the gypsies, of which 
Mr. Grellman exhibits a copious vocabulary, 
contains so many Sanscrit words, that their 
Indian origin can hardly be doubted. ‘The au- 
thenticity of that vocabulary seems established 
by a multitude of gypsy-words, as bhu, earth ; 
cashth, wood ; and a hundred more, for which 
the collector of them could find no parallel in 
the vulgar dialect of Hindostan; though we 
know them to be pure Sanscrit, scarce changed 
in a single letter. Near the mouth of the river 
Sindhu, is a district named by Nearchus, in his 
journal, Sangada, which M. D’Anville sup. 
poses, justly, to be the seat of the Sanganians, 
a piratical nation, well known at present in the 
west of India. Mr. Malet, the resident at 
Poonah, procured for me the Sanganian letters, 
which are a sort of Nagari, and a specimen of 
their language, which is apparently derived 
from the Sanscrit; nor can I doubt, from the 
description of their persons and manners, that 
they are the outcast Hindoos. It seems agreed, 
that the gypsies passed the Mediterranean im- 
mediately from Egypt.’ The gypsies are found 
in most countries of Europe. The writer has 
seen them in Moscow.” * 4 - 

“ After Timur’s death, A.D. 1405, his coun- 
try was for a long while in the utmost con- 
fusion, and with an empty treasury. Ralph 
Volaterius affirms, that the gypsies first pro- 
ceeded from among the Uzii, a people of 
Persia. Munster relates, that the gypsies made 
their first appearance in Germany, in 1417, in 
pitiful array; though they affected quality, 
and travelled with a train of hunting dogs after 
them, like nobles. Pope Pius II. supposes 
them to have migrated from the country of the 





his book is in that predominant theory to 
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Cingani, or Zingani, Egyptians, Bohemians, 


Saracens, and Tartars.. They are, according 
to Sir William Jones’s remarks, Sanganians, 
They first entered Europe from Tartary, Syria, 
and Egypt; both of the latter kingdoms were, 
at that time, under one monarch, Farrudge, 
son of Barkok. When they reached Bohemia, 
the king gave them passports to proceed to 
other countries. Thus, the various denomina. 
tions by which the gypsies have been known 
are satisfactorily accounted for ; and little, if 
any, doubt can remain, that they were the 
Indians brought away as slaves from Hindostan, 
in such multitudes, by Timur; and who, 
during the poverty and confusion caused by 
the Emperor Calil’s folly, migrated to Europe ; 
many of them stealing the dogs, in order to 
procure a livelihood by the chase, in wild coun- 
tries, and by poaching in those that were culti- 
vated. Being of the lowest cast in their own 
country, and infidels in Persia, the gypsies 
were probably despised and ill treated as slaves ; 
they would therefore naturally expect a better 
fate among any other people than those who 
they felt had se. cruelly oppressed them and their 
native land. With regard to their having 
entered Europe from Egypt, as well as from 
other countries, it is very probable that, when 
they had resolved on deserting, they looked 
towards Egypt in preference, from the circum- 
stances of the inhabitants somewhat resembling 
themselves, and the climate and religion being, 
in many respects, similar to those of India; 
nor is it impossible but that, in their ignorance, 
(very excusable, as the royal pupil of Aristotle 
mistook the Indus for the Nile), they might 
imagine Egypt to be part of their native coun- 
try; but, discovering their mistake, and, pro- 
bably, being refused protection, they wandered 
they knew not whither.’ Many of the gypsies 
appear to have fled to the mountains of Cur- 
distan, where they are called Kara-Shee, or 
the Black Race. Their persons, manners, and 
customs, are described at length by Sir R. K. 
Porter, who passed through a large encamp- 
ment of these singular people. There are many 
of the gypsy tribe at Voronetz, on the river 
Don. The gypsies themselves are perhaps not 
in the least acquainted with their own origin.” 
But perhaps the most curious portions of 
this work are those which relate to Siberia— 
a great country, the scene of stupendous wars, 
and the object of the most ambitious conquer- 
ors:—how different from the Siberia of our 
imaginations at the present day! The Mon- 
gols overran Siberia and Russia 800 years ago; 
and the author thus concludes his history of 
these tremendous struggles :— 

“ The reader will be able to judge, by the 
preceding extracts, what confusion of ideas 
exists, even in Siberia, on this subject, among 
the most intelligent gentlemen who have re- 
sided there for years. ‘The main facts on which 
the writer founds his proofs in this essay, were 
either unheeded, or unknown to Europeans 
in that country, viz. the immense invasions, 
during the reigns of the Grand Khans, Kublai 
and Timur Kaan, from China, and India be- 
yond the Burrampooter ; and the vast numbers 
of walruses and narwhals, at the mouths of the 
Lena, Jenesai, and the Oby. We will now 
endeavour to shew, that wherever bones which 
are really of the elephant have been found, 
they may, without any violation of probability, 
be referred to the wars from the earliest times 
with China, and Tangut, which reaches to 
Assam ; besides the connexion there may have 
been with Hindostan from the western frontier 


of that country, for much more than twenty 
centuries. 
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descendants of Genghis Khan reigned in Si- 
beria may also account for many of the remains 
of those animals, which, according to the inva- 
riable custom of the Moguls, were received as 
presents, and used for the purposes of pleasure 
and hunting. In those instances which follow, 
there are, probably, some which relate merely 
to ts made to Europeans by the Siberians 
of mammoth bones, (meaning walruses); and 
which the Europeans would erroneously con- 
clude meant elephants.” 

Into the sequent reports, however, we have 
not room to travel—a note must suffice : 

“ The Ostiacks call the mammoth khosar ; 
the Tartars call it khir ; and though the Ara- 
bian name is fyhl, yet, if very large, they add 
the adjective mehemodi to it. These Arabs 
coming into Tartary, and finding there the re- 
lics of some monstrous great beasts, and not 
knowing what kind they might be, called these 
teeth mehemot, which afterwards became a 
proper name among the Tartars, and is by 
the Russians corruptly pronounced mammoth. 
(The Tartars about Jenesai have many Arabic 
words in their language. Bell of Antermony, 
Chap. III.) Some think that Job meant the 
hippopotamus ; others, that he meant the whale. 
Be this as it will, the Russian word mammoth 
certainly came from behemot. Father Gregory, 
confessor to the princess Sophia, was many years 
an exile in Siberia: he told me, that formerly 
the name was memoth, but that the Russian 
dialect had made the alteration to mammoth.” 

Only observing, that the author thinks the 
unicorn may yet be discovered in existence, 
we shall conclude with his statement relative 
to the famous cave of Kirkdale :— 

“ At Kirkdale, in Yorkshire, in a cave, were 
found remains of the elephant, rhinoceros, hip- 
popotamus, hyena, bear, tiger, wolf, deer, ox, 
rabbit, water-rat, mouse, and birds. (For a 
particular description of the cave, and of the 
remains of the animals, the reader is referred 
to Professor Buckland’s volume.) 

“ Note. —Kirkdale is about twenty-three 
niles north of York, or Eboracum, which was 
the Roman capital of Britain for above three 
hundred years: and the head quarters of the 
Roman Empire for more than three years. 

‘The bones which have been found at Kirk- 
dale correspond accurately with the beasts 
killed in the amphitheatres in Italy. Tigers 
are rarely noticed; and it is very worthy of 
remark, that Severus had tigers.—See Dion 
Cassius, ‘ Severus.’ He also had foreign bulls. 
The skull of a bull (fossil) found in England, 
supposed to be of an extinct species, is in the 
museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. We 
find in the Augustan History, that when Di- 
dius Julianus was informed that Severus had 
commenced his march, nothing was to be seen 
at Rome but e/ephants, horses, and troops train. 
ing for service. In Spartian’s life of Severus, 
we read, that when he was in Egypt, he was 
much pleased with his voyage, because of the 
singular strangeness of the animals and places 
which he saw ; therefore, nothing is more pro- 
bable than that he possessed hippopotami, rhi- 
hoceroses, crocodiles, and hyenas ; all of which 
are natives of Egypt, and have been found at 
Kirkdale and Whitby in a fossil state. It has 
been conjectured, from the appearance of the 
bones, that the animals had met with a violent 

death. Severus died at York, and one of the 
signs forerunning his death was, that a figure 
of Victory, upon a platform near the emperor’s 
throne, was blown down while the games of the 
circus were celebrating. The description of 
the valley corresponds exactly with what the 

would select for such an occasion: 
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and particularly for the a of the hippopo- 
tamus in his own element. It can scarcely be 
doubted that such spectacles were common at 
the chief city, when we find the ruins of seve- 
ral amphitheatres visible at this day, in Bri- 
tain. When three emperors were in the island, 
as might be expected, some of the animals were 
of rare occurrence, the tiger in particular. It 
may be observed that the bones of hippopotami 
have been found at Harwich, Kew, and Kirk- 
dale, all in the environs (as is usual) of the 
three principal Roman cities. In this collection 
of bones, the tiger is Asiatic, the hippopotamus 
is African, and the small animals are, we may 
presume, European.” 

Upon the whole, this work is not only deserv- 
ing of attention for the great quantity of in- 
formation which it exhibits, and for the in- 
teresting argument, founded thereupon, which 
it upholds; but for the striking character of its 
contents, their historical traits, and the fund 
of extraordinary adventure which they relate 
of Mongol and Oriental kings. They seem to 
be fairy tales; but yet their truth is certain. 
Plays, and novels, and poems, might be written 
from them. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


Rescued Fragments of Cabin Memorandums. 

12mo. pp. 208. Plymouth, 1826. W. Curtis. 
THE writer of this little volume, is, we gather 
from it, an officer of marines, of a poetical and 
rather sentimental temperament, and also re- 
ligiously inclined. It may be guessed, there- 
fore, that his book is of a different character 
from what the title would most readily suggest, 
at least we expected humour, instead of the 
contents which have been given to us. In 
another sense, however, the promise of the name 
is fulfilled——the memorandums are literally 
Fragments, some of them so utterly disjointed 
as to possess no intelligible meaning or interest. 
It is no pretence with blanks so curiously left, 
and disruptions so cunningly made, that the 
reader is as much informed as if all was set 
down at full length: on the contrary, the 
author has really often lost his manuscripts 
and connecting links; and his pages, if ever 
pages did, represent the disjecta membra of 
subjects of every kind. Such being the case, 
we shall satisfy our critical duty by selecting 
two or three of the best pages we have dis- 
covered, as a favourable specimen of the worthy 
Lieutenant. At Monte Video— 

* * * * Our orders were to proceed 
to Rio Janeiro. ‘ Come, before we depart, let 
us have one quiet walk into the country’. 

* Bless me! how curious!’ * What is the mat- 
ter? why are you looking so intently at those 
hormigas (emmets) ?’ ‘ Indeed they are a very 
clever set of little insects; they are taking 
good care the sun shall not spoil their beauty.’ 
It is certainly a very singular circumstance, 
that these ants should be every one provided 
with a small piece of leaf, which they carry a 
little elevated over their heads, as if to shelter 
themselves from the scorching heat : this minia- 
ture parasol is formed by the industrious little 
creatures into a triangular shape; and thus 
equipped they proceed in innumerable files 
through their small roads, which are to be met 
with in every direction. In our way we ar- 
rived at the burial-ground, about half a mile 
outside the north gate,—a disgrace to this settle- 
ment. Although there is so much waste land, 
the portion allotted for the final rest of the 
Videons is far less than the smallest church- 
yard of the humblest village in England ; and 





the consequence is, that before the bodies are 
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sufficiently consumed, they are disinterred, to 
make room for others, from shallow graves not 
two feet deep, and thrown aside in a corner— 
a ghastly and noisome spectacle! The greater 
part are buried uncoffined, and in their clothes, 
remnants of which strew the ground; some 
are entombed in coarse shells of rough planks. 
The only memorials erected are small boards 
on a wooden cross, with the name and age 
rudely painted, and which remain no longer at 
the grave than the half-decayed tenant: I 
must except two tombs of stone, somewhat 
resembling those of England. When I look 
at the state of this cemetery, I cannot, but 
repeat it is a disgrace to the town and to their 
civilisation.” - ° “ ° bd 

“ ¢ The slaves are few at Monte Video, and 
kindly treated ; indeed, so like humble friends 
and confidential servants that no danger can be 
apprehended.’ ‘ I thought you spoke, the 
other day, with no small indignation, of the 
cruel treatment the slaves experience ?’ ‘ That 
was from the Brazilians and other nations— 
not the Videons; for nowhere are they treated 
with greater mildness and kindness than here. 
The king elect was to-day in a gay uniform— 
blue and gold, with two epaulets, &c.—and his 
court equally fine. The queen and ladies of 
honour were handsomely and tastefully dressed 
—their mistresses allowing them the use of 
their ornaments. * * * * We passed the 
theatre, which is very small, has a most miser- 
able appearance outside; and I am told its 
interior is no better, being whitewashed only, 
and unceiled: the roof is supported by two 
large columns, which rise from the centre of 
the pit, and greatly obstruct the view of the 
stage: the pit is without benches, and the men 
assemble there, smoking their cigars; the 
boxes have no seats, so that each lady has her 
chair brought by a servant. The dramatic 
pieces.are wretched, and the performers them- 
selves worse. The highly improper custom of 
having the theatres open on Sunday evening is 
usual here, as it is (to their shame be it spoken) 
in most catholic countries :—how is a nation to 
expect any blessings from the Supreme Being, 
while such an impious violation of the Sabbath 
is permitted ! instead of which, churches ought 
to be open, and evening service performed. In 
London, I believe such is the case; and it 
were well if this advantage was extended to 
country parishes: public-houses, the pest of a 
village, would not be so much frequented ; 
enthusiastic conventicles of itinerant ignorance, 
which are nearly as injurious, would, perhaps, 
be less fashionable among the lower classes. 
What edification or improvement can be de- 
rived from such nonsense as is too frequently 
uttered there ? Take, for instance, the following 
extracts from a sermon actually preached in 
my neighbourhood, by one of these travelling 
preachers :—‘ You zee, my vriends, (speaking 
of Dives and Lazarus) this here Dives was a 
very rich man, and I dare zay had a-got every 
thing comfortable about un—and why should’nt 
he? he had a right to enjoy himself ; he wore 
vine clothes every day; well, there was no 
harm in that, if he could pay vor um; that 
there was no crime in him, you know—only 
he should ha’ minded Lazarus. Well, you zee, 
he died and was buried; well, and I dare zay 
had got a very vine vuneral, a power of volks 
attending ; and why should’nt he? he was a 
rich man, you know. Well, you zee, Lazarus 
died too, and he was very poor. We’ve no 
authority about his burying—we don’t know 
what was done wi’ he; but tes my belief, as 
tes zed the dogs were zo vond of un when he 
was alive, that they eat un all up when a was 
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dead! ! * * * [ve heard zay, my vriends, 
that hell was paved with good intentions ; we've 
no authority for that, you know ; but I think 
as how tes no zuch thing, because we are told 
tes a bottomless pit, zo where can the pave- 
ment be?? * * * This was copied down, 
verbatim, and may be depended on as accurate. 
The preacher men the broad Devonshire, and 
was one of the humblest class of life.”’ $ 

Nearly one half the volume, we oe is 
occupied with poetical compositions, but rone 
of them are such as to ee us into longer 
extracts. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
DRAGONS AND MONSTROUS SERPENTS OF 
ANTIQUITY, &e.—| Continued. | 


G. Allegorical explanations.—Every church 
had its dragon. The emulation of external 
piety was the cause that these representations 
endeavoured to outdo one another in inspiring 
the spectators with admiration, astonishment, 
and terror. The visible part of the worship 
soon became the most important part of the 
religion in the estimation of such as were solely 
attentive to what affected their senses. The 
dragon in the procession of the rogations was 
too remarkable not to attract the attention of 
the people, and to usurp a large place in their 
belief. Every dragon soon had its peculiar 
legend ; and legends multiplied to infinity. To 
those who question the influence of this cause, 
we will reply by a fact ;—the Christians of the 
East never adopted the institution of the roga- 
tions; the victory obtained by a celestial being 
over a serpent seldom occurs in the history of 
the saints whom they revere. The word “ dra- 
gon,” contracted into that of ** drac,” desig- 
nated the demons, the evil spirits, whom Pro- 
vencal credulity placed on the waters of the 
Rhone, feeding on human flesh. To act the 
drag, was synonymous to doing any bad action 
whieh the devil could be supposed desirous of 

forming. Persons bitten by a serpent were 
a on approaching the tomb of St. Phocas ; 
thanks to the victory which, at the price of 
martyrdom, that Christian hero obtained over 
the devil, the old serpent. When, in the eighth 
century, it was said that an enormous serpent 
had been found in the sepulchre of Charles 
Martel, was it intended to insinuate any thing 
less than that the demon had made a prey of 
that warrior, who saved France, and perhaps 
the whole of Europe, from the yoke of the Mus- 
sulmans, but who had the misfortune to thwart 
the ambition of the heads of the church, and 
the cupidity of the monks ?—It seems therefore 
natural to believe that the serpent or dragon 
carried at the procession of the rogations, was 
the emblem of the infernal spirit, whose defeat 
was implored from Heaven ; and that his defeat 
was attributed to the intercession of the saint 
whom, in each diocese and each parish, the 
faithful particularly reverence. This kind of 
explanation has been repeatedly given, under 
various forms, by those rational Christians who 
could not admit in a physical sense of stories 
too frequently told anew to have been ever true. 
The devil is vice personified. Victories gained 
over vice may therefore be typified by the same 
emblem. At Genoa, in the little square near 
the church of St. Cyr, is an old well, in which 
formerly himself a dragon whose 
breath destroyed flocks and men. St. Cyr con- 
jured the monster, and forced him to quit the 
well, and throw himself into the sea. Pictures 
still represent this miracle, which the learned 
interpret allegorically, as indicating the victo- 
ries which the holy preacher gained over im- 


piety and libertinism. The same interpreta- 
tion will apply to the triumph of St. Marcel 
over the serpent which desolated Paris; since 
it is said that “‘ this serpent appeared out of the 
city, near the tomb of a woman of quality who 
had led a disorderly life.” M. Dulaure, how- 
ever, (the author of the Physical, Civil, and 
Moral History of Paris) thinks that this legend, 
and @ great many others, denote the triumph 
of the Christian religion over the religion of 
the Romans and that of the Druids. Incredu- 
lity, in fact, is the worst of vices in the eyes 
of the heads of a religion. Man is frequently 


_ | corrupt and superstitous at the same time, and 


consequently submissive to priests: no one is 
submissive who does not believe. The dragon 
which St. Julien vanquished had his den near 
a temple of Jupiter ; his fall might typify that 
of polytheism, when, at the voice of the apostle 
of Mars, the adorers of Jupiter overturned the 
altars of the dethroned god, and deserted his 
temple. On the spot where Epidaurus formerly 
stood, is a cavern which tradition sometimes 
describes as the retreat of Cadmus, metamor- 
phosed into a serpent; but more frequently as 
the abode of Esculapius’s serpent. When St. 
Jerome relates how, at Epidaurus, St. Hilarion 
triumphed over a destructive serpent who har- 
boured in this same cavern, learned men ap- 
pear to be justified in seeing in this narration 
the emblem of the victory of the preacher of 
the gospel over the worship of Esculapius. A 
monstrous dragon was desolating the environs 
of Theil, near the Roche-aux-Fées ; St. Arnel, 
an apostle of that country, drew it with his 
stole to the top of the hill, and ordered it to 
throw itself into the river Seiche. M. Noual 
de la Houssaye thinks that this miracle signi- 
fies the victory obtained by the saint over the 
last remains of the Druidical religion ; the cere- 
monies of which had until that period been 
observed in the Roche-aux-Fées. He explains 
in the same way the performance of a similar 
miracle in the legend of St. Efflam ; and in the 
legends of other saints. His conjecture may 
be advantageously extended to the efforts of a 
miracle-worker, who, before a stone, very pro- 
bably Druidical, and honoured even to this day 
by superstitious rites, vanquished a dragon 
which was laying waste the territory of Neu- 
illy-Saint-Front, in the arrondissement of Cha- 
teau-Thierry. Heresy, no less than a false 
religion, is reputed to be the work of the spirit 
of darkness. The dragon, of which, until the 
year 1728, the canons of St. Loup, at Troyes, 
carried an image in bronze in the procession of 
the rogations, passed for an emblem of the vic- 
tory obtained by St. Loup over the Pelagian 
heresy. 

7. Multiplicity of stories of this kind adopted 
as real facts.—But allegories are not intelligible 
to the multitude, ignorant, and brought up to 
believe blindly. The serpent which was pa- 
raded on the rogation days, was generally con- 
sidered as the representation of a real serpent, 
to the existence of which no one ventured to 
assign a certain date. In vain was the meaning 
ef the allegory explained to the superstitious ; 
in vain, fur example, were they shewn, in a 
picture, St. Veran loading the infernal spirit 
with chains: they persisted in believing and 
narrating that the territory of Arles was in 
ancient times delivered by St. Veran from the 
ravages of a monstrous serpent ; and a picture, 
placed by the side of the first, perpetuated the 
memory of that victory, obtained, conformably 
to the origin of the legend, at the entrance of a 
grotto, near a fountain. Every parish having 
its dragon, the history of the monster varied 
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dulity attributed to it supernatural works. 
from alarm, the people passed to respect ; and 
farther still. The dragon of Poitiers was 
piously surnamed ‘* the good Saint Vermin .” 
fervent prayers were addressed to him, chaplets 
were eagerly brought to him to touch; whether 
it was that, an adopted monument, he re. 
;Mmained what he had in ancient times been, an 
idol, or that he had become so by degrees, in 
the midst of a superstitious people. More 
commonly, however, the emblem of the prin. 
ciple of evil was surrounded by signs of hate 
and horror. His history justified these feelings ; 
he had been the scourge of the country in 
which his image was paraded. His venom had 
poisoned the fountains, and his breath had 
infected the air with contagious maladies. He 
had devoured flocks, torn men to pieces, chose 
for his peculiar victims young girls, virgins 
consecrated to the Lord; infants disappeared, 
swallowed in the gulf of his frightful throat. 
At Provins, until the year 1761, the parishes 
of Notre Dame and St. Quiriace, caused to be 
carried in the procession of the rogations, the 
one a winged dragon, the other a monster 
called the lizard; those two animals having 
formerly desolated the town and its neighbour. 
hood. At Tonnere, St. Abbé Jean conquered 
a basilisk that had infected the water of a foun. 
tain. The Vivre of Larré (to which a Bur- 
gundian proverb compares women accused of 
obstinacy), was a serpent, concealed near a 
fountain, in the vicinity of a priory of the 
order of St. Benoit ; and which, on account of 
its ravages, was for a long time the object of 
public terror. At Aix, in Provence, during 
the procession of the rogations, they placed on 
a rock, called the Dragon’s Rock, close to a 
chapel dedicated to St. Andrew, the figure of a 
dragon killed at the intercession of that holy 
apostle. Not less serviceable than St. Andrew 
or St. George, St. Victor, at Marseilles, appears 
the conqueror of a monstrous reptile; St. 
Theodore tramples under foot a serpent ; and 
St. Second, the patron of Asti, is represented 
on horseback piercing a dragon with his lance. 
We could quote many other similar legends, 
without at all exhausting the subject. We 
know the common origin of all; and the cause 
which, since the fifth century, tended to mul- 
tiply them in the West. So far from being 
surprised at their number, it is astonishing that 
more do not exist. 

8. Variations in the circumstances and in the 
dates ; new vestiges of the astronomical legend. 
—The custom of carrying in the processions of 
the rogations the image of a serpent, ceased 
only by degrees. The representation of the 
prince of darkness retired but slowly before 
the progress of illumination. Many churches 
in France abandoned the practice ouly in the 
eighteenth century. In 1771 it was in full 
vigour in all the catholic churches of the 
Netherlands, During so long a lapse of time, 
the stories, and their explanations, naturally 
varied. To fight the gargouille, the dragon of 
Rouen, St. Romain caused himself to be ac- 
companied by a criminal, condemned to death, 
who obtained his pardon by the saint’s miracle. 
The clergy willingly accredited stories of this 
kind ; which augmented their power, by fre- 
quently allowing to their heads the right of 
pardon, or at least; as at Rouen, of liberating a 
prisoner. That was not too much to grant to 
the recollection of a miracle, of which, by the 
will of God, a culprit, already condemned, had 
become the instrument. More willingly still 
did the populace welcome this variation from 





still more than its shape: imagination and cre- 


the universal legend. According to them, men 
could not resolve upon 80 perilous a combat, 
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¢ to escape an infamous and cruel death. 
At that period, a condemned criminal, carried 
off from St. mde the honour of having 
vanquished the grand-gueule, that terrible 
dragon of Poitiers, which every day quitted 
its cavern, situated on the banks of the river 
Clain, to go and devour the virgins of the Lord, 
the nuns of the convent of St. Croix. Another 
condemned man delivered the parish of Villiers, 
near Vendéme, from the ravages of a serpent. 
A third killed a dragon, or a crocodile, which, 
concealed in the waters of the Rhone, was the 
seourge of the mariners and the inhabitants of 
the country. A military deserter, to obtain 
pardon, fought with a dragon which spread 
consternation in the environs of Niort; he 
triumphed over it, but he himself lost his life. 
In discussing this last story, M. Eloi-Johan- 
neau remarks how suspicious it is rendered 
both by one of the names given to the 
pretended soldier, (a name signifying con- 
queror of the beast, or of the monster) and 
still more by the date, 1589, or 1692 ; a date 
too recent to allow of the supposition that 
history would not mention so marvellous a 
fact. The date assigned by D. Calmet to the 
appearance of the Luneville serpent, is still 
more modern ; he places it at half a century from 
the time at which he is writing (1751). Of 
all the variations to which time subjects popu- 
lar traditions, the most common, perhaps, is 
that of dates. There are no archives for such 
stories, and it is in the nature of man unceas- 
ingly to endeavour to draw nearer to him recol- 
lections which connect him with the past. Too 
great an interval between them and the present 
moment tires his imagination ; unable to fill it 
up, he tries to contract it, in proportion as it 
isextended by the lapse of years. Thus, the 
destruction of the dragon of Niort has been 
dated successively in 1589, and in 1692. That 
of the grand-gueule of Poitiers, attributed toa 
condemned criminal, has been sufficiently re- 
moved from the time at which St. Radegonde 
lived, to fix upon 1280, as the epoch of the 
appearance in that town of a flying dragon. 
Although St. Jerome has described the combat 
between St. Hilarion and the serpent of Epi- 
daurus, it is to himself that is attributed the 
destruction of the monster ; the cavern and the 
exuvie of which are shewn to travellers. The 
tradition which attributes to St. Martha the 
destruction of the Tarasque, is modern in com- 
parison with that which honours by it sixteen 
brave men, eight of whom fell victims to their 
courage, while the eight others founded the 
towns of Beaucaire and Tarascon. We might 
stil] point out several dates which time has 
displaced and rendered modern. But it is in 
another point of view that the death of the 
heroes of Tarascon, and that of the soldier of 
Niort, deserve to be considered. In the fables 
which describe the combat of the principle of 
light with the principle of darkness, the first 
frequently purchases the victory at the price of 
life. This is related of Osiris, Bacchus, Atys, 
and Adonis, And in the Scandinavian mytho- 
logy, on the terrible day which destroyed and 
renewed the world, the god Thor, after having 
struck with thunder the great serpent engen- 
dered by the evil principle, perished himself, 
stifled with the floods of venom which the 
monster vomited. Let us not be surprised to 


find again, under analogous circumstanees, a 
new vestige of the selar legend, and to see 
several conquerors of monstrous serpents fall 
in the midst of their triumph, or not survive it. 
Towards the end of the fifteenth century, or, 
according to a more ancient tradition, in 1273, 
(for here we see the date varied in order to 


bring the event nearer to our own times,) the 
mountains of Neufchatel were- laid waste by 
a serpent, of which the names of several places 
in the environs of the village of Sulpy recal the 
remembranee. Raymond of Sulpy encountered 
the monster, killed him, and died two days 
after. Such was also the fate of a Belzunce, 
who delivered Bayonne from a dragon with 
several heads. He perished, suffocated by the 
flames and the smoke which the monster threw 
forth. Patriotism celebrates with enthusiasm 
the name of Arnold Southran, of Winkelried, 
who, at the battle of Sempach, in 1368, devoted 
himself to secure the safety of his countrymen. 
The name of one of his ancestors has a title to 
immortality, less authentic, but not less popu- 
lar. Near Alpenach, in the Canton of Under- 
wald, on the banks of the river Melch, appeared, 
in 1250, a dragon, the cavern of which is still 
shewn. Struth of Winkelried, who had been 
banished for fighting a duel, determined to 
purchase the privilege of returning to his 
country by delivering it from this pest. He 
succeeded, but he died of his wounds the day 
after his victory. Petermann-Eterlin, who, it is 
true, wrote two hundred and fifty years later, 
mentions the fact in his chronicle. <A painting 
represents it on the walls of a chapel near the 
place of combat. The place itself retains the 
name of Dragon’s Marsh, and the cavern, of 
Dragon’s Hole. It is probable that these com- 
memorative names, and those of a similar kind 
near Sulpy, indicate, like that of Dragon’s 
Rock, at Aix, the places where the procession 
of the rogations stopped, and where the image 
of the allegorical dragon was for a moment 
deposited. 


FINE ARTS. 
SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF ARTISTS. 
No. V.—Exhibition of 1760. 

Iw our retrospect of the artists’ “ contributions 
in kind” to the adornment of the Foundling 
Hospital, certainly the portrait of the venerable 
old Captain Coram, by Hogarth, should not be 
forgotten. It is a whole-length, the size of 
life, and the captain, in his gray locks, is 
seated, with the charter of this hospital (of 
which he was the founder) upon a table ; a globe 
and various nautical instruments near him 
indicate his profession. ear 

This interesting picture, though wanting in 
that grace which Reynolds would have super- 
added, possesses qualities that are only found 
in the best schools. It is unaffected, executed 
with a masterly hand, and exhibits that clear- 
ness and freshness which is not common to 
the English school ; hence it is already greatly 
improved by that best test of unsophisticated 
painting—time. 

Hogarth’s pencil and graving tools were ever 
ready at the call of charity, public or private. 
A sketch or an etching by his hand was a 
certain passport to public favour. Hence he 
was requested by the governors of the Found- 
ling Hospital to design an allegory, which 
represents several children, already admitted 
to the institution ; the boys with mathematical 
instruments; the girls with spinning wheels, 
Over the door of the building from which they 
are proceeding, are the king’s arms: a porter 
is bringing in a child, followed by Captain 
Coram, whose benevolent countenance is di- 
rected towards a kneeling woman. In the 
back ground are deserted infants, variously ex- 
posed. The whole design is intended to excite 
public commiseration for these he}pless objects 
of humanity. This composition was engraved 








by a foreign avtist, F. Morellon la Cave, and 
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printed as the head-piece to the power of attor- 
ney delivered to those ladies and gentlemen 
who were appointed by the trustees to receive 
subscriptions towards building the hospital. At 
this period, 1749, the infants were received at 
a house hired for the purpose in Hatton 
Garden; for such was the zeal, of the ladies 
in particular, for providing an asylum for th»se 
deserted infants, that a sufficient fund $ 
raised for this benevolent purpose before the 
foundation was laid for the present spacious 
hospital. Hogarth’s exertions in forwarding 
this good work were so marked, that he was 
elected a governor of this then most fashionable 
institution. 

The virtues of the illustrious women who 
contributed their exertions to the forming of 
this charity, had due influence upon the manly 
spirit of the age. Benevolence refused nothing 
to their fatr hands. 

The gallant old captain, aware of female in- 
fluence, obtained the signatures of the following 
ladies to his petition to King George the Se- 
cond, for a charter to the establishment. The 
sovereign granted their request. 

* Charlotte Somerset. F. Wa and Nottingham. 

S. Richmond. E. Cardigan. 

Hi. Bolton. Dorothy Burlington. 

Anne Bolton, F. Litchfield. 

J.1 A. Albermarle. 

A. Bedford. F. Biron. 

M. Cavendish Portland. A. Trevor. 

J. Manchester. A. Torrington. 

F. Hartford. E. Onslow. 

M. Harokd. A. King. 

S. Huntingdon. 

Among this list of noble ladies, many were 
not only amateur artists, but numbered amongst 
the earliest favourers of the British school of 
art. Thus the genii of beauty and taste con- 
secrated the site destined to be the nursery for 
the next generation of genius. 

We may infer that the picture of the March 
to Finchley was estimated by Hogarth to be 
worth £300. Its celebrity alone, for a long 
time, attracted thousands of spectators, all of 
whom contributed their mite to the charity. 

It was not, however, the original intention 
of Hogarth to present this picture to the hospi- 
tal. The gift was owing to a fortuitous cir- 
cumstance. 

The eclat which followed this most interest 
ing composition grew naturally out of a na- 
tional feeling associated with its subject. It 
represented the march of the foot guards, in 
the depth of winter, to meet the insurrec- 
tion in the North. They were commanded, 
with other forces, by William, Duke of Cum- 
berland, his majesty’s great uncle, whose por- 
trait we noticed in the last Number. 

A print was proposed to be published from 
this, to be engraved by Luke Sullivan. This 
was accomplished ; and a masterly effort it is 
of the joint talents of painting and engraving 
at this period of British art. It was, moreover, 
the precursor of all the subscription battle- 
pieces that have appeared since, of which the 
last half century has been so wondrously pro- 
lific, and so gloriously productive to our national 
arms and arts. 

The following announcement of this proposal 
may be now regarded by many as a literary 
curiosity, given as it appeared seventy-six years 
since :— 

General Advertiser. April 4th, 1750.— 
*“* Mr. Hogarth is publishing by subscription, 
a print representing the March to Finchley in 
the year 1746. Engraved on a copper plate 22 
inches by 17. The price 7s. 6d. 

** Subscriptions are taken in at the Golden 
Hlead in Leicester-fields, till the 30th of this 
instant, and not longer, to the end that the 








engraving may not be retarded. 
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after the subscription is over.” 


By this document we perceive how simply an|to the culture of art: thus refuting the illi- 
affair of subscription was announced in these|beral and absurd assertions of the speculative 
honest days. No quackery, no puffery, no long | philosophers of the continent, who had assigned 
exordium of its political or moral effects, no} physical causes as’ insurmountable impediments 
expatiatory remarks on its merits as a work of | to our progress in painting. 
art. It is an open, plain announcement, of a 
sterling seven shillings and sixpenny-worth of|to the foreign artists who were encouraged 
*¢ Now is your time, | here, for their zealous endeavours to establish 
my loyal customers, for in a few days the price|an academy for the advantage of the British 
of the commodity will be augmented almost | students. Their co-operation was equally liberal 
fifty per cent.” This was a straightforward | towards forming a national exhibition of works 
business between the painter and the public, | of native art. 


talent, take it or leave it. 


and the affair was settled in fourteen days. 


But to the tale, of how the picture became | some of his own ingenious labours to the general 
an heir-loom to the Foundling Hospital. In} collection, took up his pen in the cause of the 
the subscription-book, wherein the loyal and | British school, and sent the following effusions 
the lovers of art inserted their names, was|of his poetic essay to the editor of the Sv. 
written a proposal, which offered each sub-|James’s Chronicle, the most fashionable journal 
scriber of an additional three shillings for the | of that epoch, which were printed in its columns, 
print, a chance for the original picture; which 
Hogarth pledged himself should be delivered to | on the 9th of the same month. 
the winner as soon as the engraving was com- 
pleted. The number prescribed was two thou- 
sand ; but the whole subscription was not filled, 


and the result was published as follows :— 


General Advertiser, May 1, 1750.—“ Yes- 
terday Mr. Hogarth’s subscription was closed, 
Mr. Ho- 
garth gave the remaining 167 chances to the 
Foundling Hospital. At two o'clock the box 


1843 chances being subscribed for. 


was opened, and the fortunate chance was No. 


1941, which, belonging to the said hospital, the 
same night Mr. Hogarth delivered the picture 


to the governors.” 


“ This was winding up the affair like a|the annals of our arts, records a professional 


Trojan, may it please your majesty,” said old 
Gen. O***** to our late king, speaking with 
reference to the unprincipled practice of the 
painter of the Siege of Gibraltar. 

The print of the March to Finchley was 
nearly eompleted before its public announce- 
ment. Hogarth merited the confidence ofthe 
public. 

To reiterate what has been uttered a thou- 
sand times before, every new scheme in which 
the artists had a concern was ushered before 
the public with some satirical flourish of graphic 
humour. When the first exhibition of the 
works of the United Artists of Great Britain 
(which, as appears, grew out of the picture- 
gallery of this hospital,) was first established, 
Hogarth designed a vignette, by way of tail- 
piece to the catalogue. 

This described a monkey, dressed as a macca- 
roni connoisseur, with bag and sword, holding 
a watering-pot, and vainly pouring the refresh- 
‘ing shower upon some leafless stumps, rooted in 
three distinct flower-pots. On one is inscribed, 
** Obit 1572;”’ on another, ** 1604;”? and on 
the last, * 1660: and on the ground is a 
label, inscribed ‘* Exotics.” 

This was obviously intended to ridicule the 
prevailing fashion, or blind zealotry of the 
English di/ettanti, in favour of the good, 
bad, or indifferent works of the old foreign 
masters, which to be sure, in those days of 
limited connoisseurship, were pouring into Eng- 
land by thousands ; of the latter at least, to the 
prejudice of native works, and this at a period 
too, when we had artists of our own, whose 
abilities would have claimed the notice of any 
age. This monkey-connoisseur was engraved 
by Grignion, with a spirit worthy of the proto- 
type. 

Circumstances, however, delayed the adop- 
tion of this humourous tail-piece until the 
period of the second exhibition, which was 
opened at the Great Room, Spring Garden, 


** Note——Each print will be half a guinea 





with a display of talent that at once proved to 
the world that our climate was not uncongenial 


We have before observed that much was due 


On the opening of this second 
display, Roubilliac the sculptor, who contributed 


May 14, 1764; this exhibition having opened 


** Pretendu connoisseur qui sur l'antique glose, 
Idolatrant le hom, sans connoitre la chose, 
Vrai peste des beaux arts, sans goat, sans equité, 
Quitez ce ton pedant, ce meprise affecté, 
Pour tout ce que le tems n’a pas encore gaté, 

*« Ne peus tu pas, en admirant ; 
Les maitres de Gréce, et ceux de I'Italie 
Rendre justice egalement ; 
A ceux qu’a nourris ta patrie ? 
*€ Vois ce salon, et tu perdras, 
Cette prevention injuste. 
Et bien etonné conviendras 
Qu’il ne faut pas qu’un Mecenas 
Pour revoir la siécle d’ Auguste.” 


The catalogue of this year, so memorable in 


trait of mutual friendship between this worthy 
foreigner and an English sculptor. No. 154 
describes a marble bust of Mr. Wilton, sculp- 
tored by Roubilliac; and No. 167, a marble 
bust of Mr. Roubilliac, by the chisel of Wil- 
ton. 

Roubilliac was very generally esteemed. His 
kindness and liberality towards the students in 
his own department, endeared him particularly 
to the rising school of sculptors. Amongst 
others who derived advantage from his tuition 
and advice, was Tan Chet Qua. This inge- 
nious native of the ‘ celestial empire’’ was the 
first who studied the fine arts in England. 
His talents were multifarious, as he not only 
practised sculpture, and portrait painting, in oil 
and miniature—admitting that light and sha- 
dow were not incompatible with painting, which 
was against the doctrine of Chinese practice— 
but also studied other arts and sciences. He 
read a paper of his own writing, on the subject 
of oriental gardening, and, it is said, afforded 
useful hints to Sir William Chambers, in his 
celebrated treatise on the same subject. 

In this collection too, amongst the marbles, 
was that bust of Oliver Cromwell by Wilton, 
which, exhibited recently in the British Insti- 
tution, excited so general an interest, from the 
apparent truth of fhe resemblance to that extra- 
ordinary person. It may be worthy of remark, 
speaking of this very curious bust, that several 
others were executed about this period, by 
various sculptors and modellers, all of which 
were considered to be very like the pictures, 
coins, and medals of the Protector. This, 
however, was natural, as we find, on examining 
the catalogues of these early exhibitions, that 
they were all from the same prototype, and 
that an infallible one,—a cast from Cromwell’s 
face, taken in his life-time, which was_pre- 
served in the gallery of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscapy. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Views and Illustrations of His Majesty's Pa. 
lace at Brighton. By John Nash, Esq., Pri. 
vate Architect to the King, &c. 

Turs work has just been published by Acker. 
mann, if we may call that publication which 
offers the few copies (of a limited edition of 
250 copies) remaining after the subscribers are 
supplied, to the choice of such lovers of the arts 
as may desire to possess them. Respecting the 
Pavilion itself, its architectural taste, its fit. 
ness or unfitness for our climate, or for the 
sea-side residence of our Sovereign, (about which 
matters, so much of opinion has been very gra. 
tuitously given), we shall say nothing: —the 
exterior forms were new to this country; and 
every thing new will cause critics to differ. Of 
the interior, however, we have never heard but 
one sentiment ;—that it was magnificent and 
striking. The Views before us represent the 
building in various aspects, and all the princi- 
pal apartments, including the kitchen and the 
stable ; for these too may be classed with draw- 
ing-rooms. They are above thirty in number, 
besides as many finished sections, plans, and 
outlines. The engravings are excellently done 
by Augustus Pugin ; and the plates beautifully 
coloured, so as to afford a perfect specimen of the 
gorgeous furniture and splendid fitting-up of 
the Palace. We do not observe that there is 
any letter-press description, as was announced 
in the prospectus :—is this an effect of that ill. 
judged tax upon literature which levies eleven 
copies for the use of wealthy establishments, 
and to avoid which Mr. Nash has confined 
himself to the fine arts alone ? 





Miss Love. Painted by G. L. Saunders: on 
stone by Haghe. W. Marsh. 

Ir Miss Love personally might melt a heart of 
stone, it is no wonder that she should, as here, 
affect a surface of that hard material. It is 
a pretty lithographic portrait : we cannot speak 
to the likeness, not being familiar with the 
lady off the stage. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONNET. 
To the departed 





Farr being! thou art lapp’d in endless peace, 
And thy pure spirit, lighten’d of its load, 
Early exults where tears and troubles cease. 
Yet all too beauteous was its clay abode 
To lie in the dark chambers of the ground. 
Oh! wilt thou not, with youth immortal 
crown’d— 
Wilt thou not, sweetest spirit ! resume it yet ? 
Exhibiting, in some congenial sphere, 
That form which made thee seem an angel here, 
Which whoso once beheld could ne’er forget! 
Alas! Death clainis his own—to dust assign’d— 
But hath no power o’er the sublimer part : 
Oh, no! he could not chill that glowing heart, 
Nor quench one ray of that celestial mind. 





IMITATION. 
Si numeres anno, §&e. 
As in the gloomiest year some days 
Of sunshine nature bless, 
So Life, however sad, displays 
Its gleams of happiness. 
But as across the clearest skies 
Some flitting vapours stray, 
So still some petty cares arise 








To dim our brightest day. WwW. 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
PAUL PRY ON HIS TRAVELS.—Letter XV. 
I ruixk I have already said, in one of my 
letters, that Paris is the place for making a 
fortune; and I am prepared to prove the truth 
of this. In what country, for instance, but 
France, could the king’s physician and the 
king’s surgeon gain £16,000 by certificates of 
constitutional ill health or infirmity to exempt 
young men from the conscription 2 In what 
other country would the four captains of the 
body guard, and the four major-generals of the 
garde royale, receive £2,000 each per annum 
out of the profits of the gaming houses? Would 
any English field-marshal ever receive £4,000 
for obtaining the royal sanction for a gas 
establishment ? What would our bishops, our 
deans, canons, and even curates, say to being 
offered for subsistence a tax on depravity? In 
what country, save France, would a commissary- 
general be paid £800,000 more than was due 
tohim ? In what other country would a rich 
rogue dare to say, ‘‘ I will not leave my prison, 
because I gain above £30,000 per annum by 
staying there for five years, as at that period 
I get rid of the four millions of francs for which 
I am confined.” In England, a poor rascal, to 
obtain his liberty, must give up his all. In 
France, he need give up nothing; five years 
imprisonment pays all debts, and the creditor 
must besides allow him, during the whole time, 
sixteen shillings per month, or he escapes the 
fangs of the law for ever. But lest my 
countrymen should run headlong into this 
golden sea, I must tell them that in France 
there are two weights and two measures ; one 
for the native, and the other for a foreigner. 
The native cannot be arrested for any debt 
unless he be in business, or have signed bills of 
exchange ; promissory notes do not subject the 
party to arrest: but for the foreigner there 
is no privilege save that of sleeping in prison 
if he cannot pay; he can be arrested without 
any form of process, save the declaration that 
he is a foreigner, and to gaol he must go, with- 
out either bail or mainprise, and there he must 
rest until he has paid the uttermost farthing. 
This was an imperial law of Napoleon, which 
the Bourbons have preserved, as they have 
preserved the council of state, which does not 
suffer any person employed under the govern- 
ment, even a gamekeeper, to be prosecuted 
without its permission and sanction : but if the 
servants of government be specially protected, 
it is not so with those of whom they complain. 
A miserable devil was sentenced the other day to 
five years’ imprisonment for having seized the 
mayor of his commune by the collar, to prevent 
the man of authority from turning him out of 
church ; it was decided to be rebellion against 
the government, in the person of the mayor. 
These and a hundred other things which I 
have fished out, would prevent me from ever 
thinking of fixing my residence in France. 
Ignorant fools boast of the superiority of French 
over English liberty, and the comforts of the 
poor classes compared with the English. 
is a glorious country, forsooth, because there 
is no poors’ rates; but they do not know that 
thousands die yearly of inanition, though three 
pence per day would support them. There are 
no settlements here; no man has a parish to 
fly to; and such is the state of indigence of 
many of the lower classes, that they send their 
children to the Foundling Hospital as bastards, 
to avoid the expense of rearing them. It is 
a well-known fact, that more than one-third of 
the children born in Paris are sent there as 
children of parents unknown. I wonder whether 


It | 


Drs. Gall and Spurzheim have ever been able 
to discover the organ of philoprogenitiveness 
in a French head? That bump must surely 
be missing in all who send their children to 
the Foundling Hospital,—or phrenology is not 
worth a farthing. Now that I am on the sub- 
ject of phrenology, I think that aforesaid organ 
(it is so hard a word that I do not like to write 
it twice) must be wanting in the French gene- 
rally. Nothing is more common than to hear 
a lady say, ‘* I have had two children—I will 
have no more ;”” and, strange to say, the pre- 
diction is accomplished. It is extremely rare to 
see a French family with half a dozen children. 
There are two reasons, I am told, for this ; 
first, the expense of bringing them up; and, 
what is considered as vastly more important, 
their being a drawback on the pleasures of 
the mother: the delights of the opera and the 
ball must not be sacrificed to a parcel of brats : 
besides, they would make her look so old ; and 
then who could support the ridicule of being 
pointed out as having half a dozen children, 
when it is the fashion not to exceed two ? 

There is a system in France that I like ; it 
is the adoption of children. A famiiy who has 
| none, adopts as their own a fine child belonging 
|to a friend, or more generally to some poor 
person, (for the laws of population in the poor 
differ from those in the rich); the adoption is 
regularly enregistered by the civil authorities, 
and the child becomes heir-at-law to the pro- 
perty of its new parents, and cannot be disin- 
herited by any subsequent caprice of the par- 
ties; they are bound to support it suitably to 
their rank, and indeed to do every thing due 
to their own offspring. 

I do not think it can be called a digression, 
to turn from the subject of children to that of 
marriages. There are at least a dozen ad- 
vertising match-makers in Paris; and every 
day in the year we find, in the petites affiches, 
advertisements of maids and widows with from 
£500 to £50,000 fortune. The most celebrated 
of these match-makers is a M. Villiaume, a 
man decidedly born with the organ of conjunc- 
tion, wherever it may lie; and he has proved 
that great wit to madness is nearly allied: the 
providing for so many damsels turned his 
brain, and poorVilliaume was sent to Charenton 
(Bedlam) ; but his ruling passion was strong 
in madness; and one of his first projects on 
arriving there was to marry all the lunatics to 
each other. His plan was never to make ill- 
assorted matches. He, therefore, carefully in- 
quired of each crazy inmate what was his rank in 
society and the state of his fortune ; and he was 
delighted to find that he was in the very cream 
of society. There were a couple of emperors, 
five kings, princes, dukes, marquisses, counts, 
barons, and generals in abundance. They all 
possessed most splendid fortunes. Villiaume 
entered every item in a book, and eachsigned the 
document that concerned him, ne varietur ; 
and in another book they signed an engage- 
ment to Villiaume to pay him a handsome per 
centage on the fortunes of the ladies they 
might marry. In the meantime, he found 
Means to get a message sent to the female 
ward, requesting the ladies to state their rank, 
ages, fortunes, &c. Answers came from them 
all in the same style as that of the men; and 
Villiaume anticipated a golden harvest, in the 
firm persuasion that all the accounts furnished 
were accurate and unquestionable. Unfortu- 
nately, a few ice poultices on M. Villiaume’s 
head dissipated the splendid dream, and he 
found the surest negotiations would be at his 
old establishment in the Rue Neuve St. Eus- 
tache. 
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As I must now return to England, I take 
my leave of you, Mr. Editor ; but whenever I 
again go abroad I will intrude on your kindness, 





DRAMA. 

KING’S THEATRE. 

On Tuesday the visitors to the Italian Opera 
were again treated with closed doors. The 
Paris Journals give a sad account of our drama- 
tic distresses. They represent Covent Garden, 
under the management of a Mr. Beech, to be 
in chancery and ruin: Drury Lane insolvent : 
and the King’s Theatre destitute of performers, 
in consequence of the non-payment of their 
salaries. No wonder Pasta’s Mamma called 
the English Bétes, for the worst of all beasts 
are the poor Beasts. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

THE manager of this theatre has greatly aug- 
mented the obligations of the lovers of music 
to his establishment, by producing, in a style 
worthy of the occasion, Winter’s fine opera of 
Das Unterbrochene Opferfest ; translated for us 
The Oracle, or the Interrupted Sacrifice. This 
piece was brought out in Germany about thirty 
years ago with much eclat ; and has ever since 
been a high and constant favourite throughout 
the Continent. It is, indeed, no compliment to 
our national taste or science, that it should so 
long have been a stranger to England; though 
so far fortunate that it should at last have been 
made known under the auspices of Mr. Arnold, 
whose own cultivated judgment renders him 
so competent to the task of giving to the 
public the best music in the best manner. Ta 
him, accordingly, we owe the Freischutz, and 
all its popular consequences,—so judiciously 
and admirably followed up by the present per 
formance. 

Of the general impression of this opera, we 
may say that it is of such a nature as to 
reconcile what would previously have been 
thought paradoxes in a mixed and common 
London audience. Not only is it altogether, 
but every separate composition is too long; 
yet as a whole it is not fatiguing, and not 
only is no separate part languid, but many 
parts are extremely beautiful; and the atten- 
tion is kept alive from first to last. Of those 
which pleased us most, we may mention a duet 
in the first act between Miss Paton and Sapio ; 
the finale of that act (which is full of harmo. 
nious combinations); a quartetto by Misses 
Paton, Goward, Boden, and Southwell, in the 
second act ; the condemning chorus in the same ; 
and also asolo by Phillips, in the first, though 
rather endangered by a startling bit of unusual 
recitative, very new to English ears, except in 
the comique of Midas. The concerted pieces, 
from beginning to end, display a very skilful 
genius; snd there are always occurring pas- 
sages of extraordinary interest, brilliancy, and 
effect. Those which are rather peculiar to the 
master, are, perhaps, the most entitled to 
praise, as they proved his title to a large share 
of excellent invention, and dispelled the float. 
ing recollections of Mozart, which other pas- 
sages were sometimes calculated to raise in a way 
so as to place Winter’s originality in question. 
With the story on which the music is hung, 
we shall not trouble ourselves; never did 
people sing singly or together at more impro- 
bable moments; but it says much for the 
charm of the opera, that it rarely permits you 
to perceive, and still less to dwell on these 
absurdities. Lovers chant everlasting fare- 
wells, condemned persons sing their own fu- 





neral hymns, (for which, hawever, there is 
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recedent in the psalm-singings of criminals 
> the scaffold in England), and, what is still 
more novel, the characters reason, lay their 
plans, and discuss matters, in pure metaphysics, 
and all to tunes, —so appropriate, it must be 
confessed, that we willingly yield our under- 
standings to the one sense which they so en- 
tirely gratify. Of the performers, too, we 
have a very favourable report to make. Miss 
Paton, on whom the chief weight falls, sus- 
tains it like an Atlas, or rather like an Angel. 
It is hardly possible to. imagine a more exqui- 
site treat. Her execution of difficulties ren- 
ders them as pleasing as her simple melodies ; 
and in the latter her sweetness and pathos 
equal her power and finish in the former. 
Her acting also deserves a note of admiration ; 
and much as she was esteemed before, this 
opera must exalt her reputation. ‘There is 
one drawback upon this lady’s attractions, 
which we are persuaded she could readily re- 
move, becanse whenever she happens to be 
deeply intent on what she is doing, she uncon- 
sciously forgets this, her only stage fault. We 
allude to the management of her countenance. 
It may be for a vocalist to set the 
arms, the chest, and throat, in a particular 
manner (often little consonant with ease and 
grace); and to open the mouth (like Mrs. Bil- 
lington’s, in the old caricature, which was not 
a caricature) so as to form it into a Cave of 
Sound; but surely this, we speak of the fea- 
tures, may be accomplished without distor- 
tion,—the eyes looking war to the music and 
the words, the brows rapidly elevating or con- 
tracting, and the face undergoing changes the 
opposite of the agreeable. We are sure that 
Miss Paton, with her naturally pleasing looks, 
could avoid this facial exaggeration, which has 
only grown into habit from not being checked 
during her early studies. In the mad-song of 
the present opera, in the close of the duet of 
which we have spoken, and in one or two 
other instances the most trying to her voice 
and powers, and which accordingly occupied 
her whole mind, her manner and expression 
were as delightful as her singing. Giving Places 
aux Dames, we may briefly notice, that Miss 
Hamilton, putting acting and singing together, 
played the character assigned to her much better 
than we are accustomed to see such parts per- 
formed in our theatres, where there are few who 
can give suflicient energy to a tragic heroine, and 
at the same time contribnte fairly to the musi- 
cal department. Miss Boden has one ve 
pretty song; Miss Southwell took the pln 
in the quartetto very ably; and Miss Goward 
was all archness and female roguery in the 
comic relief. Of Mr. Sapio, it may justly be 
said, that he sang admirably: some of his 
tones are extremely effective. He fails prin- 
cipally where he directly imitates Braham. 
Mr. J. Bland, as inca of Peru, added to the 
good opinion we entertained of him —sim- 
plicity and good sense were conspicuous in all 
his exertions; and he accordingly reached a 
style quite in unison with the music, which 
is of a high and unornamented class, without 
rising to dignity. Mr. H. Phillips’s deep and 
oar notes were always heard to advantage 
wherever needed by the score. They en- 
riched the choruses, and were loudly ap- 
plauded in the solos. Mr. J. O. Atkins, 
also, obtained great approbation : his voice is 
magnificent, and when he knows how to 
manage it to the utmost of its capabilities, it 
must rank him among the foremost in the 
line to which it belongs. Mr. Thorne, in the 
male comic character, was not quite at home— 
we gould endure more humour; nevertheless, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


his efforts were res; . A Mr. Perkins 
performed the Znca’s Son with much spirit : 
he delivered a speech to the Peruvians, like 
another Rolla; and, in the midst of all the 
musical talent, deservedly earned a round of 


plaudits by his clever acting. We have only | 


to add, that the scenery is splendid, the dresses 
and decorations rich and imposing, and all the 
scenic accessories in good keeping with the 
music; the opera altogether one of the most 
perfect and well-executed productions we have 
had upon the British stage. 


The new farce forthcoming at the Hay- 
market, is by Mr. Walker, and taken from a 
tale in the first series of Sayings and Doings. 

Mrs. Bunn is engaged at Covent Garden, as 
is also G. Penson, from the English Opera. 
The theatre opens 25th September. 

Liston is engaged, we hear, for five months 
at Drury Lane. Kean will certainly be re-im- 
ported trom America to act in tragedy with 
Mr. Young. Mathews has also been spoken 
with, to star it, if the bargain be not concluded. 








VARIETIES. 

Long Hair.— There is at present at Naples 
a very singular phenomenon, in the person of 
a young man, twenty-eight years of age, a 
native of Brischel, in Barbary, whose hair has 
grown to the extraordinary length of four feet. 
It resembles hog’s bristles in its texture. 

The Widow’s Mite.—At the Exhibition of 
Paintings for the benefit of the Greeks, there 
is a box for the charitable to put in any sum 
they please in aid of the sacred cause. By 
the regulations of the committee, Friday in 
every week is destined for the visits of the 
higher classes of society, the price being five 
francs instead of one franc as on other days. 
On examining the box for voluntary contri- 
butions, large sums are frequently found in 
it: it is only on the Fridays that it is in- 
variably empty.— Paris Correspondence. 

Deuth of Hercules.—Charles Rousselle, the 
famous Athletic, called the Hercules of the 
North, died the other day at Lille, his native | 
place, at the early age of 45. His combina- 
tion of muscular force with agility was very 
extraordinary. His visit to London made him 
familiar to many of our readers, especially to 
artists, who considered his form to be equal 
in development to the Hercules Farnése, and 
frequently took him as a model. In this way 


Beer.— The inhabitants of Paris seem to be 
as much exposed to the adulteration of their 
malt liquor as the inhabitants of London are 
The French Journals complain of the substi. 
tution for hops of the syrup of potatoe leaves 
and other inferior, and even poisonous mate. 
rials. They also say, that many of the brewers 
who use genuine malt and hops, boil them so 
long, with a view of obtaining all their Virtue. 
that they communicate to the beer an acrid 
and astringent quality. It seems, also, that it 
is a frequent practice with the petty retailers 
of beer in the French capital, to convert a 
single quart of good beer, bought at a re. 


jSpectable brewery, into three or four quarts 
jof an insipid, if not a noxious compound. It 


is curious to see beer now drunk in preference 
to wine, in coffee-houses, &c., throughout many 
provinces of France. 

The new planet Herschel may be seen this 
year on the meridian at midnight. He ap- 
pears to the eye as a small star of the fifth 
magnitude. He will continue visible in the 
evening for about nineteen weeks.—Cambridge 
Chronicle. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Life of Napoleon.—We learn with satisfaction that for 
volumes of Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Napoleon are already 
nearly printed: what will not industry and talent united 
accomplish? The work is to consist of six volumes: the 
first two are, we understand, preliminary; the last four 
devoted to the Life: and the public will rejoice to hear, 
that the continued good health and steady habits of appli- 
cation of the author give full and agreeable promise of 
the completion of this labour in good time. 

Mr. Soames is nearly ready with the third volume of 
his History of the Reformation, which, it is stated, will 
be completed in two volumes more. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKs. 

The National Reader; or, School Class-Book, 12ino. 
4s. Gd. sheep—Buddicom’s Sermons, 2 vols. 12mo. second 
Edition, 10s. bds.—Scott’s Letters and Papers, 8vo. second 
Edition, 12s. bds.—Grammaire Italienne, par Biagioli, 
12mo. 3s. sewed—Reécréations Francaises, par Mde. de 
Froux, 12mo. 6s. sheep— Nuevos Elementos de la Conver- 
sation en Espanol, Frances, Ingles, 12mo. 4s. sheep. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1826. 





A t. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday 3 | From 54. to 78. | 29.80Stationary. 
Friday ---- 4; —— 4. — 7. | 29.85Stationary. 
Saturday-- 5) ——~— 51. — 71. | 29.00Stationary. 
Sunday---- 6) —— 4 — 7% 29.94Stationary. 
Monday -- 7 —  — 77. 30.04 to 30.16 
Tuesday -- 8| — @& — 7. 3002 — 2.96 

47. 78. | 29.9~Stationary. 


ednesday 9/| —— _ 

Wind variable, N.E. and N.W. prevailing. Generally 

cloudy, with rain at times, til the Sth; since generally 

clear. In the evening of the 3d a violent storm of thun- 

der, lightning, and rain. Those who witnessed the fall of 

rain about midnight, say that it surpassed any heavy rain 
seen. 


he stood to Bosiv for his Alcides destroying | they had bef 


the Hydra ; and our Royal Academy presented 
him with a superb gold medal. It is said, that 
overstraining himself in some of his prodigious 
efforts, contributed to shorten his life. His 
family seems to be remarkable for strength ; 
and a brother Henri, and a sister, are also 
mentioned as prodigies. 

Natural History.— Two paroquets, ‘ Lorn 
in Paris on the 4th and 7th of April,” say 
the newspapers, have been placed in the Jar- 
din du Roi. The most extraordinary part of 
the matter probably is, that they are the first 
Chatterers ever produced in that city. 

Lady-birds.—The Hampshire Journals give 
extraordinary accounts of flights of lady-birds 
being seen near Southampton: one of them 
was two miles long! The same phenomena 
have been remarkable in and near London. 
The shipping in the river has been swarming 
with these insects, and a party of gentlemen 
one day visiting the top of St. Paul’s Church, 
were surprised to see the dome literally covered, 
and so red with their flame-coloured corslets 
glancing in the sun, as hardly to admit of being 


‘ore 
Rain fallen 1-025 inches, of which 1 inch fell during the 
storm of the 3d. 

Kdmonton. CHAR es H. ADaMs. 
Latitude- --..- 51° 37/ 32” N. 

Longitude ---- @ 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Not having much time for disputatious correspondence, 
and finding that Mr. John Hunt thinks his personal or 
private character really affected by our remarks upon the 
public Reviewer of a novel, (the principles of which we 
thought injurious to morals, and consequently reproached 
the Reviewer with moral depravity for praising it),—we 
have no hesitation in removing the impression from his 
mind, by stating that we absolutely know nothing about 
his morals, and gave our opinion simply with reference to 
the review in question. 

To Harriet, of August Ist, we know not what answer 
to give. If we have been guilty of any neglect, we must 
plead the multiplicity of distracting engagements; for we 
should be sorry intentionally to disappoint so interesting a 
writer. 

W.’s poem is, with all its merit, too long for the Literary 
Gavette. It is left under cover at our office in Wellington 
Street, Waterloo Bridge. 

Mr, Adamson’s letter respecting the editions of Camoens, 
in our next, ; 

H, B.'s lines are very sweet and very feeling ; but like 
numerous offerings which we receive, though extremely 
delightful to parties concerned, are not calculated for 
general interest. LA 4 

The same words are too often repeated in the Siren’s 





0 oked upon, 





Song. 
Thanks to F. DP, We canpot do more, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


Just published, ? 
IEWS and ILLUSTRATIONS of HIS 
V MAJESTY’S PALACE at BRIGHTON, 
By JOHN NASH, Esq. 
Private Architect to the King, &c. &c. &e. 
This work consists of twenty-five large folio and six small en- 
avings, highly coloured and mounted to imitate the original 
Cowiagt> by A. Pugin; accompanied with as many highly- 
finished outlines; so that each copy will possess a double set of 
jates. Only 250 copies are printed. Price Twenty Guineas. 
F Published for the Author, by Kt. Ackermann, 101, Strand; and 
A. Pugin, 103, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, where the 
work may be seen, and orders are received. 





Ecce Homo!—Piain proofs, 5s.; India proofs, 7s. Gd. 
’ . . Ran 
R. WOOLNOTH’S PLATE of ECCE 
HOMO! (after the celebrated Picture by Guido,) patro- 
nised by His Grace the Duke of Bedford, is ready for delivery, 
and may be had of Mr. Woolnoth, 5, St. Agnes Villas, Bays- 
water; Messrs. Colnaghi and S: Pali Mall East; Mr. Molteno, 
Pall Mall; and of all respectable rintsellers. 





the present Season, by 
mdon (removed from 








loteresting New Works, published duri 

Mr. Colburn, New Burlington Street, 

Conduit Street). a“ eae i 

NHE LIFE and TIMES of FREDERICK 

REYNOLDS, (the Dramatist). Written by Himself 
Comprising numerous Anecdotes of distinguished Persons, Royal, 
Political, Fashionable, Musical, and Literary. 2 vols. Svo. with 
Portrait, 28s. : . 

«« In addition to more substantial matter, Reynolds had, in the 
‘ written traces of his brain, a vast variety of pleasant recollec- 
tions, compatriot and personal, theatrical and ultra-theatrical, of 
which he ‘would have been the cruvlest he alive’ to leave the 
world no copy ; and he may be copgidered as the residuary lega- 
tee, and ‘ only surviving representative’ of the Miles Peter An- 
drewses, the ‘T'ophams, and other rambling, lively, farce-writing, 
green-room-dangling men of the last century.”—Aonthly Review. 

2. Captain Maitland’s Narrative of the Sur- 
render of Buonaparte, and ef his Residence on board H. M. Ship 
Bellerophon, with the principal Events that occurred in that 
Ship between the 24th of May and the 8th of August, 1815; the 
Secret Correspondence of Captain Maitland with the Govern- 
ment, &c. &c. 2d Edition, 8vo. with a Chart, 9s. Gd. 

« This is a narrative of great historical and personal interest.” 
Literary Gazette. 

“ This work forms a most essential document for one of the 
most extraordinary and romantic passages in the history of the 
late war.” —Times. c ‘ 

3. The Political Primer; or, Road to Public 
Honours. Small 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 

« This is a book of very considerable talent.”—Times. 

« The author displays no slight knowledge of human nature, 
and of the arts by which public men in this country make the 
people subservient to their views.” —Moruing Chronicle. 


4, Godwin’s History of the Commonwealth 
of England. Volume the 2d, Svo. 16s. 


5. The Life and Correspondence of Major 
Cartwright. Edited by his Niece, F. D. Cartwright. 2 vols. 
8vo. with Portrait, &c. 28s. . . 

6. Memoirs and Recollections of Count Se- 
gur, Ambassador from France to the Courts of Russia and Prus- 
sia. Written by Himself. Vol. 2, comprising the Account of 
his Residence at the Court of Catherine Il. vo. 12s. French, 
10s. 6 








“Count Segur has acted various and important parts in the 
public affairs of France, during the eventful period of the last 
half century, and his character and talents must have been long 
known to the principal diplomatic and military personages of the 
continent, as well as to the higher statesmen and public func- 
tionaries of Great Britain. From the magnitude of the affairs in 
which the Count has been engaged, and from the rank of the 
characters with whom he has come in collision, the Memoirs of 
his Life necessarily assume the features of a history of the era in 
which he flourished. The work before us is, consequently, as 
replete with information as it is with amusement, whilst it 
throws a considerable light, and often gives a new complexion, to 
the public events which have most inte the present, and 
will intensely interest ald future ages.”— Alurning Chronicle. 


7. The Diary of an Ennuyée. 2d Edition, 
1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 
8. Adventures of a Serjeant in the French 


Army. Written by Himself, during his Campaigns in Spain, 
Germany, Russia, &c. from 1805 to 1823. 1 vol. post 8vo. 9s. Gd. 


9. The Plain Speaker ; Opinions on Books, 
Men, and Things. In 2 vols. 8vo. 24s, 

10. Imaginary Conversations of Literary Men 
andStatesmen. By Walter Savage Landor, Esq. The 2d Edition, 
ronsiderably imp d and aug i. In 2 large vols. 8vo. 





price 28s. ‘i 


_1l. The Lives of the Right Hon. Francis 
North, Baron Guilford, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal wader 
King Charies 11. and King James I1.; the Hon. Sir. Dudley 
North, Commissioner of the Treasury to King Charles I1.; and 
the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John North, Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Clerk of the Closet to King Charles 1}. By the 
Hon. Roger North. With Notes and Iilustrations, Historical 
and Biographical. In 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, price 36s. 


. r ° 7 ° . 

12. Four Years in France; or, Narrative of 
an English Family's Residence there, during that period. By a 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Uxford. In Bvo. 14s. 

Having lived between three and four months i Paris, and 
between three and four years in the South of Fra: with my 
amily, I have made observations, which 1 hope may be useful 
to those who have the same plan of foreign residence or travel, 
and not less interesting, both to them, and to those who are con. 
tent with their English home, than the remains of 2 more hasty 
tourist. The care of a household, and of the education of child- 
ven, brings the head of a famity to the knowledge of many circum- 
stances aud combinations which escape the notice of the single 
\aveller; and intercourse with the Society of a place during a 
Sojourn, gives some incight into the character, some perception 
9f the manners and opinions of 4 people."=Jntroduction, i 





has just quitted a similar one. Most respectable 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


To Booksellers and Stationers. . 4 
ANTED, a Situation as Assistant in a 
Bookseller's and Stationer’s Shop, by a Young Man who 
rence can 





be given. 
Letters, post-paid, to J. R. Parkins, Spilsbury, will be 
imm tely attended to. 


w3 a “To Newspaper Proprietors, &c. 
GENTLEMAN well qualified for the 
Situation of Editor of a Newspaper, is desirous of Meeting 
with an immediate Engagement. Every satisfaction will be 
afforded as to ability and respectability. 
Address, postage paid, S. Y., care of W. H. 34, Amwell Street, 
___ Claremont Square, ntonville, London. 








Mrs. Radcliffi's New Romance, Sc. Se. 
Just published, by Mr. Colburn, New Burlington Street, in 
vols. post Sve, 38s. 


4 
{ASTON DE BLONDEVILLE; or, The 
Court of Henry IL]. keeping Festival in Ardenne. A 
Romance; and St. Alban’s Abbey; a Metrical Tale: with some 
Poetical Pieces. 
By the late Mrs. ANNE RADCLIFFE, 

Author of “The Romance of the Forest ;” ** Mysteries of Udol- 
pho;” “« Italian,” &c.; to which is pretixed, a Memoir of the Au- 
thor, with Extracts from her Journals. Published from the Ori- 
ginals, in the possession of William Radcliffe, Esq. 

“ Mrs. Radcliff new romance is worthy to be her’s—her 
image and superscription are on it. We tread again the enchant- 
ed ground over which we wandered in the days of yore. fe 
fancy ourselves once more with Emily in the Castle of Udolpho, 
and La Motte in the gloomy recesses of the Forest. The scene is 
faid in England in the days of chivalry, and, instead of explain- 
ing away her phantoms, as she does in the ‘ Mysteries of Udolpho,’ 
we have a real ghost, who excites more terrer than any visitant 
from the other world, since the buried majesty of Denmark re- 
visited the glimpses of the moon.”—News of Literature and 
Fashion. 

“ Mrs. Radcliffe’s last romance is likely to attract, in no com- 
mon degree, the attention of the literary world. The delicacy of 
her sentiments, the force and beauty of her reflections, and the 

plend her i inati are conspi in every page: it 
will rank above some of her early productions, and therefore, may 
be described at once as worthy of her ."—British Press. 

“ This romance, if not so elaborate in its story as the ‘ Udol- 
pho,’ * The Italian,’ or ‘The Romance of the Forest,’ has ob- 
tained strength by its concentration, and in its subject is more 
solemn and touching.” — Literary Gazette. 

«The name of Mrs. Radclifle will, of course, secure to these 
volumes a large share of the public i 
cular department of romance-w 
forte, they will sustain her reputation. She is here in her proper 
element. Supposing the reader comfortably ed in a large 
apartment, alone, with a single shade-candle—the door a-jar 
about midnight— we think that the effect will not be inferior to 
that of any of the former scenes of supernatural terror which 

»» Radcliffe’s magical wand has raised.”—Sun. 

2. The German Novelists. Tales, selected 
from Ancient and Modern Authors in that Language, from the 
earliest period to the close of the Eighteenth Century; with Cri- 
tical and Biographical Notices. By Thomas Kescoe, Esq. 

4 vols. post Uvo. uniform with “ The Italian Novelists,” price 
38s. 

** Mr. Roscoe has produced one of the most interesting works 
to be found in the whole cirele of fiction.”—Merning Chronicle. 

3. De Vavasour, a Tale of the 14th Century, 
3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. Gd. 

«* We feel contident in stating that this tale is the production 
of Lord Blessington, who will, no doubt, obtain much popularity 
among the fair, by the strenuous and gallant homage to the 
sovereignty of beauty which is to be found in nearly every page of 
the present work.” —Lilerary Gazette. 

4. Vivian Grey. 2d Edition, 2 vols. post 
8vo. 18s. 

«« The history of an ambitious young man of rank, who, by dint 
of talent, personal advantag and audacity, becomes the dictator 
of certain circles in high life, some of the recent occurrences and 
actors in which he has taken the liberty to describe with great 
freedom.” — 

« Decidedly the cleverest production of the class to which it 
belqngs.”— London Magazine. 

5. Brambletye House; or, Cavaliers and 
Rouyndheads. By one of the Authors of “ Rejected Addresses.” 
The 3d Edition, revised, in 3 vols. past 8yo, 31s. Gd, 

lso, by the same Author, 

6. Gaieties and Gravities, a Series of Sketches, 
Tales, and Fugitive Vagaries. 2d Edition, revised. In 3 vels. 
post 8vo. 278. 

- Tremaine; or, the Man of Refinement. 
The 3a Edition, revised, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 81s. 6d. 

8. Sandoval; or, the Freemason. A Spa- 
nish Tale of recent Times. By the Author of Don Esteban.” 
3 vols. post #vo. 28s. Gd. 

«* Sandoval is a very spirited work, and will excite great atten- 
tion.’ It throws a vivid light upon the Spanish character, and 
upon the state of the public mind and feeling in Spain. Its 
information is curious; its sketches are full of life and fidelity.” 
La Belle Assemblée. 












































BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Just published, handsomely printed, in 3 vols. 8vo. with Maps, 
price M/. lis. Gd. boards, 

RIGINES ; or, Remarks on the Origin of 
several Empires, States, and Cities. 
By the Kight Hon. Sir WILLIAM DRUMMOND. 
London: Sold by Baldwin and (o. and all other Booksellers. 


Tt 


N EDICT of 





s day, Bvo. 2s. Gd. i 
DIOCLESIAN, fixing a 
Maximum of Prices throughout the Roman Empire, 
A.D. 303. Edited, with Notes and a Translation, 
Ky W. M. LEAKE, F.B.S. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. small @vo. 30s. boards, the 
vd Edition of 
. r 
ALES by the O'HARA FAMILY, con- 
taining Crohoore of the Bill-hook, the Fetches, and Jahn Doe. 
London: Printed for W.Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’ 
Hali Court, Ludgate Street, ; 








$11 





This day is published, 2s. 6d. bound, ‘ 
ATIN DELECTUS; or, First Lessons 
in Construing, adapted throughout to the Rules of Syntax 
of the Eton Latin Grammar; with a Directrix, a Clavis Verbo- 
rum, and Clavis of sreper Names. : 
By T. W. C. EDWARDS, M.A. , 
for W. Simpkin and K. Marshall, Stationers’ 
Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 
Lately published, and may be had gratis, 
A new and complete School Ca’ 
taining aff the Books now in use. 
— ~ Yalpy’s Greek Testament, with English Notes. 
Three vols. 8vo. price 2l. 5s. 
PE re * 242 
‘NREEK TESTAMENT, 2d Edition, con- 
taining copious Critical, Philological, and Expl 'y 
Notes in English, from the most eminent Critics and Tnter pret - 
ers; with parallel Passages from the Classics, and with r- 
ences to Vigerus for Idioms, and Bos for Ellipses. Griesbach’s 
and other various Readings are recorded under the Text. Greek 
and English Indexes are added. 
By the Rev. E. VALPY, B.D. at): 
This work is intended for the use of students in divinity, as 
well as the lib 
Sold by Lo: 


London: Print 


, COn- 















n and Co.; Baldwin and Co.; and all Book- 
sellers in ‘Towa and Country. 
Where also may be had, 
The Greek Septuagint, in 1 vol. 8vo. 1/. 8s. 
from the Text of Bos and Holmes. It is printed uniformly with 
the Testament, and is the only Septuagint in | volume, 





_ Paris on Diet. 

This day is published, in 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 
TREATISE on DIET, with a View to 
establish, on practical Grounds, a System of Rules for the 

Prevention and Cure of the Diseases incident to a Disordered 
State of the Digestive Functions. 
By J. A. PARIS, M.D. F.R.S. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, &c. &c, 
Printed for Thomas and George Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 





% . This day is published, 8vo. 5s. ‘ 
( ‘\ASWALLON, KING of BRITAIN. 
By EDWARD GANDY, 
Author of “ Lorenzo, the Outcast Son,” &c. 
« Where be the temples which in Britain's Iste 
For his paternal gods the Trojan raised ? 
Gone like a morning dream !""— Wordsworth. 
Printed for Richard Glynn, 36, Pali Mall. 





ie Dr. Butler's School Atlases, &e. 
New Editions, with complete Indexes to both. i 
TLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 
consisting of 22 coloured Maps, from a new Set of Plates, 
corrected to 1826, with a complete Index of all the Names. 13s. 
half-bound. 

2. Atlas of Ancient Geography ; consisting 
of 21 coloured Maps, with a complete accentuated Index. 12s. 
half-bound. 

3. General Atlas of Ancient and Modern 
Geography, 43 coloured Maps and two Indexes, WM. 4s. half- 


bound. 

*,* The Indexes, now for the first time appended to these 
Atlases, contain the latitude and longitude of all the places; and 
in that of the Ancient Atlas the guautities are also marked. 


Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
London. 





Of whom may be had, also by Dr. Butler, 

A Sketch of Modern and Ancient Geogra- 

phy, for the Use of Schools. 7th Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. 9. bds. 
in the present edition of this little work, the author has made 

some very important additions, chiefly in the modern part of it. 

Outline Geographical Copy-Books, in 4to. 
with the Lines of Latitude and Longitude on|y, intended as Pr 
tical Exercises for the Pupil to fill up, from Dr. Butier’s Atlases 
of Ancient and Modern Geography,” and designed as an Accom- 
paniment. 4s. each, sewed, or 7s. 6d. together. 4 

Outline Maps of Ancient Geography, being 
a Selection, by Dr. Butler, from D’Anville’s * Ancient Atias ;” 
intended as Practical Exercises for the Pupil to fillup. .Ondraw- 
ing colombier folio, price 10s. 6d. f 

A Praxis on the Latin Prepositions ; being 
an —— to illustrate their Origin, Signification, and Govern - 
ment, in the way of Exercise; for the Use af ®chools. 2d Edition, 
in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. bound. 





This day is published, price 4s. 6d. bound, 
HE GEOGRAPHY of the GLOBE, con- 
taining a Description of its several Divisions of Land and 
Water. To which are added, Problems on the Terrestrial and 
Celestial Globes, and a Series of Questions for Examination. 
By JOHN OLDFNG BUTLER, 
Teacher of Writing, Arithmetic, and G J: 

“ This is a very aseful book for young people. Convinced from 
practical experience of its expediency, the author has combined 
snuch miscellaneous information with the elementary systematic 
branches of instruction, and thus made history, biography, &c. 
to go hand in hand with topography and geography. is plan 
is ably executed, and the effect is commensurate with the pains 
that have been taken.”—Literary Gasette, February 4, 1826. 

London: Printed for Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall 
Court, Ludgate Street ; Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch Street ; 
and John Harris, St. Paul's Churchyard. 

of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
A Brief Memoir of his Father, the late Mr. 


William Butler, of Hackney, with a Portrait. Price 2s. 








Second Edition, revised and improved, in smali 8vo. with Six 


coloured Plates, price 5s. 6d. 

YHE FLORIST’S MANUAL; or, Rules 
for the Construction of a Gay Flower Garden, with Direc - 
tions for presenting, the Depredations of Insects. To which are 
added :—1. A Catalogue of Plants, with their Colours as they 
appear iw each Season. 2. Observations on the Trestmens and 
Growth of Bulbous Plants, curious Facts respecting their Man- 
a ent, cajon: for the Culture of the Guernsey Lily, d&c. &c, 

By the Authoress of * Botanical egues,” dc. 

Printed foxy Henry Colpurn, 8, New Burlington Street, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


For the Use of Schools and the Universities. Persii Flacei Satire VI. Cum Brevi Anno. Published by John Cumberland, 19, 9, Ludgate Hill, = 


LACK, YOUNG, and YOUNG’S LEIP- 

ZIG CLASSICS, with “short Critical Notes. Beautifully 

printed on a fine wove paper, wi ith a Type cast expressly for the 
pu . In duodecimo. 

‘This collection of the Greek and Latin Classics is edited by the 
most eminent'scholars of Germany :—Dr. h, of Gotha; Dr. 
Baumgarten-Crusius, of Dresden ; rofessor Beier, of Leipzig; 
Dr. Daehne, of Zeitz; L. and W. Dindorf, of Leipzig; Dr. For- 
‘eimar ; Professor Graefe, 


ny P 
of Leipelg Pr Dicer’ Kiessling, of Zeitz; Professor ssig, 
M ofessor Lindemann, of Zittau ; Matthise ( (Author of 
the Greek Grammar), of Altenburg; Dr. Mehlhorn, of Glogau ; 
Dr. Meineke, of Tassie; Professor Passow, of Breslau; Dr. 
x Reisig, of Halle; Professor 
Schaefer, ot Leipzig: Professor mage of Breslau ; Professor 
Schulze, of Breslau; Dr. Sillig, of ; Professor Spitz- 
Pe gee rage Weber, of Weimar ; Professor 
Weichert, of Grim 
The whole onder the direction of Professor Jann. 
Auctores Greci. 
Zschinis Orationes. Cum Brevi Annota- 
tione Critica edidit Guil. Dindorfius, 2s. 6d. 
Hsehyli Tragedie. In the press. 
Aristophanis Comedie, ad optimorum libro- 
rum fidem, cum Brevi Annotatione Critica edidit Guil. Dindor- 
fius, 2 vols. 12s. 
Scriptorum Eroticorum Grecorum. 
Vol. 1. et II. Parthenii erotica. Diogenis et lamblichi excerpta. 
Xenophontis ry de Anthia et Habrocome Ephesiacorum Libri 
. i Critica instruxit Franc. Passow. 


. Gd. 
‘ Edidit Franc. Passow. Vol. ITT. 
Longi Sophiste P lia. In the press. 

“Pemosthenis Ouptiones.. Edidit Guil. Din- 


dorfius. 3 vols. 17s. 

Dionysii Orbis Terrarum Descriptio. Re- 
censuit et Annotatione © are — Passow. Accessit 
Tabula G hica Lapid ipta. 

Euripidis Fabule. Cum. Annotationibus 
Ludov. Dindorfii. 2 vols. 13. , P 

Jerodoti Muse. Cum Brevi Annotatione 
Critica edidit Aug. Matthiae. 2 vols. 10s 

Hesiodus. Brevi Annotatione edidit Ludov. 
Dindorfius. 1s. 6d. 

Homeri Carmina ad optimoram librorum 
fidem expressa, curante Guil. Od Vol. I. Ilias. 4s. 6d. 


. Vol. IT. Odyssea. 4s. 6d. 
Homeri Carmina, cum Annotatione Critica 
G. Dindorfii. 


Vol. int. Be In the press. 
Josephi Opera. "Poconsult et Anriotati ibus 














tatione edidit E. G. Weber. 15s. 6d. 


Quinctiliani Institutionum Oratoriarum Li- 
bri XII. Cum Brevi Annotatione edidit A. G.Gernhard. In 
the press. 

1intus Curtius Rufus. Recensuit et Anno- 
tationibus instruxit C. A. Kreyssig: In the press. 


Silii Italici que supersunt. Cum Brevi An- 
notatione edidit Augustus Weichert. In the press. 


a rerentii wap oops Afri Comeedias, ad 

rio Critico 

pa in Difficilli Loc una cum Disquisi- 

tione de Arte et Ratione Combet. = Fr. Reinhardt. In the 
press. 

Tibulli Carmina emendatius edita ab Carolo 
Rene Thuringo. In the press. 

rgilii Maronis Opera Omnia. Recensuit 

et Prt mad Critica instruxit 1.C. Jahn. 4. 

Just published. 
Demosthenis Opera Omnia, Gr. et Lat. Schiiferi. 
A new Edition of the Complete Works of 
i the Notes of Taylor, Reiske, Wolff, 
and other Commentators, together with the Apparatus Criticus 
of Reiske. A revised Text after Bekker, Harless, Riidiger, and 
Reiske, has been introduced, and the whole carefully edited by 
Professor Schiifer, of Leipzic. 

Vols. I. to VII. containing the Text, Varie 
Lectiones, Versio Latina, Indices, and ig ‘te yo of the Ap- 
paratus Criticus. Price to Subscribers, 3/. 

————,, fine paper, 5/. 4s. 

. vellum paper, 7/. 17s. 
The Fourth Volume of the Apparatus Criti- 


cus will appear forthwith. 














Hermann’s Sophocles. 

Sophdclis Trageedie Septem. Ad optimorum 
librorum iterum recensuit, et brevibus Notis instruxit, C. G. A. 
rte Accedunt Schneider de Dialectis Sophoclis, et Wanderi 

Conspectus Metrorum Sophoclis. Editio nova, cum Annota- 
tionibus Godofredi Hermanni, 2 vols. 8vo. In the press. 

Sophoclis Antigone, cum Notis Hermanni, 
Bvo. 4s. 





CEdipus Rex, Hermanni, 8vo. 4s. 
———. Ajax, Hermanni, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Electra, Hermanni, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Trachiniew, Herm. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Philoctetes, Hermanni, 8vo. 4s. 














instruxit Bau. +a Korb. 3 vols. In the press. | 
Isocratis Orationes. Cum Brevi Annota- 
tione Critica edidit Guil. Dindorfius. 108. 5 
Isocratis Panegyricus. Cum Brevi Annota- 
tione Critica edidit Gustav. Pinzgerus. 1s. 6d. 
latonis Opera. In press. 
Plutarchi Vite. Curavit G. H. Schiifer. 


Vol. I. 7s, 6d. 
Vols, II., ITT., and IV. 
Press 
Sophoclis Tragadie. Brevi Annotatione 


edidit Guil. Dindortius. Accesserunt MSS. Lectiones. 6s. 
Theocriti Bionis et Moschi Carmina. Edidit 
Meineke. Accedit Brevis Annotatio Critica. 2s. 
““frhucydidis de Bello Peloponnesiaco “Libri 
Octo. Cum Brevi Annotatione Critica edidit Ludov. Dindor- 


In the 





Xenophontis Expeditio Cyri. Cum Brevi 
pe Critica edidit Ludov. Dindorfius. 3s. P 
Historia Greca. Cum Brevi An- 
notatione Critica et MSS. Victoriani Varietatibus edidit Ludovi- 
cus Dindorfius. 3¢. c 3 y a 
Institutio Cyri. Cum Brevi An- 
notatione Critica edidit Ludovicus Dindorfius. 3s. 
Memorabilia. Cum MSS. Victo- 
riani Varietatibus edidit Guil. Dindorfius. 2s. 

———— Scripta Minora. Cum Brevi An- 

tatione edidit Ludovi 3s. 

Auctores Romani. 

Czxsaris Commentarii. Cum Brevi Annota- 
tione Critica edidit 1, C. Daehne. 4s. 6d. b 

Ciceronis de Oratore ad Quintum Fratrem. 














Brutus. Orator. Topica. Partitiones Oratorie. Curd Caroli 
Beieri. In the press. f 
Eutropii Breviarium Historie Romane. Edi- 


tionem curavit Detl. C. G. Baumgarten-Crusius. 1s. 
Horatii Flacel Opera, Omnia. Ad optimo- 


lib instruxit I. C, 


pier, Bs. 

Juvenalis sated XVI. Recensuit et Anno- 
tationibus instruxit E. G. Weber. In the press. 

Livi Patavini Historiaram Libri et Deper- 
ditor: am adjecit 
Detl. ‘c. Pg thy Cresies. = I., 11. Lib. TORN NL 
continentes. 8s. 


Livii Patavini Opera. Tom. IIT. 
Lucani Pharsalia. Ad opt. libr. fidem recen- 


suit et Brevi Annotatione Critica instruxit Julius Sillig. In the 








In the 


press. 

Ovidii Nasonis Opera Omnia. Editionem 
curavit, Brevem Annotationem Criticam adjecit Detl. C. G, 
Baumgarten-Crusius. 3 tomi. 8s. 





(Edipus Coloneus, Herm. 8vo. 5s. 

Schneider de Dialecto Sophoclis ceterorum- 
que Tragicorum Grecorum. 8vo. 2s. 

under Conspectus Metrorum Sophoclis. | a 
8vo. In the press. 

Bailey’s German and English, and English 
and German “gues 2 vols. 8vo. Jena, 1822. Price lt. 10s, 
Fine paper, 2. 2s. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum, edidit 
Boeckhius, at the expense of the Berlin Royal Academy. Vol. I. 
Parts I. and II. 1/. 4s. eac! 

A prospectus of this work may be had by application in 
Tatistcer Street. 

Homeri Opera Omnia, Gr. et Lat. Clarkii et 
Ernesti. A new Edition, by W.- Dindorf, 5 5 vols. 8vo. Lips. 1824, 
2. 10s. Fine paper, 3/. 7s. 

Herodiani Epimerismi, e Codd. Parisinis, 
edidit J. F. Boissonade. 8vo. 12s. 

Niblock’s Tyronis Thesaurus ; 
oT bes for the Use of Schools. 12ny 

berius Rhetor & Figuris, cum Rufi Arte 
Shaetien a Boissonade. 

Wahl Clavis Novi Testamenti. 2 vols. 8vo. 
ll. 2s. 6d, 

Weber’s New Complete Pocket Dictionary 
of the English and German Languages. 12mo. 7s. bound. 

Catalogue of Fore “ton Books, including Ita- 
lian, French, Spanish, ae Greek, German, Classical, 
and English Literature. 


Printed for Black, Y: =. 
Booksellers, 2, 


or, Latin 


+ Young, Foreign _ English 
Navistoc k Street, London. 


NTEDILUVIAN PHYTOLOGY. Ths. 
Peculiar co the Cont a penne ald of the Crees remains of Plants 
y EDMUND TYRELL | ARTIS. F.S.A. F.G.S, 
Wit 24 Engravings, royal 4to. price 2. 10s. boards. 
2. The Percy Anecdotes. Fort y-one Parts, 


with Portraits, 2s. 6d. each; or 20 vols. tn, engraved Titles, 


“7 These anecdotes are all of an amiable character, ai 
know no work which can be so appropriately pl t a> 
of young persons.”—Literary Chron abe. Shoe arg 4 


3. Hume, Smollett, and Burke’s History of 
England, from the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Coronation of 
his present yay & with a Series of Historical Questions, intend. 
ed to imprint on the memory of the Reader all ¢ ¢ important Pas. 
——- English History. mbellished with a Portrait and 13 
Serif congseenoeen oP Gs rea 

4. Chaucer’s Poetical Works, with a fine Por. 
trait, Vignette — and 25 Wood E 
price se. be. wd te 2 ngravings. 2 vols. 1amo, 

5. Proverbs of all Nations, Ancient: Pas, 
times, Holidays, and Customs. By Th 
5s. neatly be benab in roan. ~ iene mein me tte 

“« We cannot but say there is a it deal of 
~ volume.” —Literary Gazette, — Kees 


. Cumberland’s British Theatre ; an ele. 
—— Pocket Edition of the Acting Drama, with Remavhe, Bio. 
igo and Critical, consisting of ninety-one popular Trage. 
lies, Comedies, Operas, Farces, &c. Embellished with popular 
Portraits and Wood Engravings. In thirteen vols. Price 2l. 12s. 
s. In separate volumes, 4s. each ; or in 91 Numbers, which 
are er ee reps price ~ . 
very visible improvement has taken place in this work 
it has been in the hands of its present pol can ta h ae 
prefaced with acute and pertinent remarks, and contains descrip. 
cee - the costume, and the whole of the stage business."—Lit, 
ronicle. 


7- The Knights of the Cross; or, the Her. 
mit’s Prophecy, in 3 Acts. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
8 Wil liam Tell; a Play, in 5 Acts. By 
umd Knowles, Esq. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
9. The Barber of Seville. By William 


Fawcett. 8vo. 2s. 





This day is published, price 3s. bound, 
LEMENTS of LATIN HEXA METERS 
and PENTAMETERS. The 5th Edition, much enlarged 
and improved, 
By the late Rev. — BLAND. 


1. Syntactical Examination ; or, Questions 
and Examples aaomeet to the Syntax of the ‘Latin Grammar. The 
2d Edition, 2s. bound 
2: P. Virgilii Maronis Bucolica ; containing 
an Ordo and I li he Text, 
Treatise on Latin a and References to a ‘oonaing 
Table, exhibiting, on Musical Principles, every variety of Hex- 
ameter Verse. With an-Explanatory Index. Intended as an 
Introduction to the Reading of the Latin Poets. By P. A. Nuttall, 
LL.D. Editor of “ Stirling’s Juvenal” interlineally translated. 
3s. 6d. bound. 
«* Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine Poeta, 
Quale sopor fessis in gramine.’ 


3. Latin Versification Simplified. By John 
Carey, LL.D. 2s. bound. The Key, 2s. 6d. bound. 

««* Latin Versification Simplified,’ by J. Carey, LL.D. contains 
a graduated Series of Exercises, and is well pe tery for soon 
rendering the young Latinist a proficient in the rules of prosody. 
There are two volumes; one consists of examples, with the words 
placed in prosaic order, and the other forms the Key, with the 
verses in regular scansion.”—Gentleman’s Magesioe, Oct. 1825. 

4. A Sketch of the Greck eo ren ar- 
ranged in a apn ir means of 
which learners ma; i in commited to ~ 
2d Edition. By John Hodgkin. as. 6d. ——> . bound. 

“We ened the pe ene recommending to -- notice of uch a 

din th 


our 
of M Hodgkin, which we a as ae wenicelatea te 
facilitate the adoption of that Papen improvement of the 
memory which is recommended b; a Siatiies, and which was 
followed with so much success by "professor ‘orson.”—Classical 
Journal, No. XIX. 

5. A new and complete School Catalogue, 
Bee aii the Books now in use, gratis. 

somneees oyk Simpkin and > _— Stationers’ 
lt Court, Ludgate Sti 














This day is published, with Seven illustrative Maps, 
price 4s. 


6d, 
CONCISE VIEW of ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY, with Biographical, Chronological, and Histo- 
trical Notes ; designed as an easy Introduction to the Rev. Dr. 
Butler's “Sketch of Ancient Geography,” with the Names of 
Persons and Places carefully accented, to direct the Pronuncia- 


tion, 
By W. BOND. 


IN THE PRESS. 


In the press, and speedily will be published, in 8vo. with 
Portrait, and Fas-Simile This Writing ‘ 
EMOIRS of the LIFE and WRITINGS 
of LINDLEY MURRAY, in a Series of Letters. Writ 
ten by HIMSELF. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, = Green, 
London ; and Wilson and Sons, Yo 





London: Printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, S : 
Hall Court, Lndgate Street. . 
This day is published, 12mo. 5s. bound 
HE RUDIMENTS of GREEK GRAM- 
MAR, as used in the College at Eton, with the Quantity, 
both in Latin and Greek, of the doubtful Penultimate Vowels, on 
which the Pronunciation depends, and Explanatory Notes in 
English; intended to combine some of the advantages of the Port 
yal, and the more are y Grammars, of Matthiwe and others, 
with the justly d i Eton Plan. Pub- 
lished for the Use of Schools a Private Learners, from the 
Manusc’ ript of a late Member of the University of Cambridge; 
Additions by his Brother, the Rev. J. BOSWORTH, 
. Author of the * es of the Anglo-Saxon 
« Latin Construing,” 
Lengen ’ Printed for W. Simpkin oat R. Marshall, Stationers’ 
Hall Court, Ludgate Street 











In a few days —_ ay oh meeily Be printed in} vel 
THE APHORISMS, OPINIONS, and 

we REFLECTIONS of the late Dr. PARR, with a Sketch of 
his Life. 


London: Printed for J. Andrews, 167, New Bond Street- 
ished 
LONDON: Printed for the Proprietors, and Publis every 
Saturda »by Ww. 4 SCRIPPS, at the LITERARY GAZETTE 
OFFICE, 7, Wellington Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand ; and 
7 z. _= Moulton Street, Oxford Street ; sold —— by J ie ge 
1 EB. &. aria Li 
wi: Ty Black, ‘Edinburgh ; W. R. thus, Glasgow ; and J 
Cumming, Dublin. 
J. MOYES, Temple Printing Office, Bouverie Street- 
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